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PREFACE 


An  account  of  the  family  to  which  John  True  belonged,  and  of  his 
mother,  Mrs.  True,  and  of  his  older  sister,  Anna,  and  of  his  younger 
sister,  Lucy,  and  of  Mrs.  Rowles,  who  took  care  of  John  and  Lucy, 
and  of  the  Duke,  and  of  the  beautiful  house  in  which  the  family 
lived  in  New  York,  is  given  in  full  in  the  Story  Book  entitled  John 
True.  There  is  also  contained  in  that  Story  Book  an  account  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  John  formed  his  resolutions. 

The  resolutions  made  were  as  follows : 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  I  am  determined  to  do  all  that  I  can,  when  at  home,  to  please 
my  father  and  mother,  and  to  help  them.  If  I  can't  do  any  thing 
else,  I  can,  at  least,  be  still,  and  not  interrupt  them  when  they  are 
reading  or  talking. 

2.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  Lucy,  and  comfort  her  when  she  is 
in  trouble  ;  and  I  will  never  laugh  at  her  or  tease  her. 

3.  I  am  resolved  to  be  a  good  boy  at  school ;  and  if  any  boys  go 
to  playing  near  me  I  won't  look  at  them. 
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4.  I  am  going  to  try  and  improve  my  writing  as  much  as  I  can. 

5.  When  the  boys  quarrel  in  the  recess,  I  will  try  to  make  peace 
if  I  can,  and  if  I  can  not  I  will  go  away. 

6.  I  mean  to  find  a  good  verse  in  the  Bible  every  morning,  all  by 
myself  in  my  room,  and  read  it  over  very  carefully,  and  think  what 
it  means,  and  then  do  what  it  says. 

7.  And  whenever  I  have  done  any  thing  wrong,  if  it  concerns  my 
father  and  mother,  I  will  go  and  tell  them  the  first  thing ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  I  will  go  and  confess  it  to  God.  and  ask  Him  to  forgive  me 
for  Jesus'  sake. 

This  book  is  intended  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  John's  expe- 
rience, in  the  efibrts  which  he  made  to  keep  these  resolutions. 
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PLANNING     A     JOURNEY 


ANE  summer  evening,  early  in  June,  Mrs.  True  was  sitting  in  the 
^  balcony  with  her  husband,  talking  about  the  children's  going  into 
the  country. 

An  arrangement  had  been  made  for  John  and  Lucy  to  go  and 
spend  the  summer  at  their  Aunt  Margaret's.  Their  Aunt  Margaret 
lived  in  a  pleasant  town  among  the  mountains,  in  the  western  part 
of  Massachusetts.  The  children  often  went  to  spend  the  summer 
there ;    and  they  liked  to  go  very  much  indeed. 
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Anna.  Mrs.  Rowles  is  sick.  Consultations. 

Anna  was  going  too ;  but  she  was  not  going  with  the  children. 
She  had  already  left  New  York,  and  had  gone  to  Boston  to  make  a 
visit  to  a  young  friend  of  hers,  who  lived  in  Beacon-street  in  that 
city.  She  was  intending  to  remain  there  a  few  weeks,  and  then  to 
go  across  the  country,  by  the  western  railroad,  to  the  town  where 
her  Aunt  Margaret  lived,  which  town  we  will  call  Franklin.  In  the 
mean  time,  John  and  Lucy  were  to  go  direct  to  Franklin  from  New 
York,  by  the  Housatonic  railroad. 

The  plan  had  been  for  Mrs.  Bowles  to  go  with  the  children,  to 
take  care  of  them  ;  but  Mrs.  Bowles  was  sick. 

"  It  is  really  unfortunate  that  Mrs.  Bowles  should  be  sick  just  at 
this  time,"  said  Mrs.  True,  in  talking  on  the  subject  with  her  hus- 
band as  they  sat  on  the  balcony  together.  "  I  am  quite  unwilling 
to  disappoint  the  children ;  and  we  can  not  spare  Wilton  very  well 
to  go  with  them." 

"  Suppose  we  let  them  go  alone,"  said  Mr.  True. 

"Alone!"  repeated  Mrs.  True,  surprised.  She  had  never  thought 
of  John's  being  old  enough  to  make  such  a  journey  alone. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  True;  "I  think  that  the  great  danger  which  we 
have  to  fear  in  respect  to  our  children,  is,  that  they  will  grow  up  in- 
efficient and  helpless,  on  account  of  being  waited  upon  and  taken 
care  of  so  much." 

"  I  suppose  that  there  is  great  danger,"  said  Mrs.  True. 

"How  differently  you  and  I  were  brought  up,"  said  Mr.  True. 
"We  were  thrown  in  a  great  measure  upon  our  own  resources  and 
responsibility  from  our  earliest  years." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  True.      "I  remember  going  often  up  into  the 
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Mrs.  True's  recollections  of  her  childhood. 

pasture  to  drive  down  the  cows.  It  was  a  long  distance ;  and  the 
way  was  in  some  places  through  the  woods.  Sometimes  I  had  to 
search  a  long  time,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  before  I  could 
find  them.  But  I  did  not  dare  to  give  up  the  search  until  I  found 
them,  for  it  was  a  great  disappointment  and  inconvenience  to  mother 
not  to  have  the  cows  come  home ;  and  besides,  if  they  did  not  come,  I 
could  not  have  any  thing  but  water  for  my  breakfast  the  next  morning." 

"I  should  have  thought  that  you  would  have  been  afraid,"  said 
Mr.  True. 

''  I  was  sometimes  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  True.  ''  Whenever  I  could, 
I  got  one  of  my  playmates  to  go  with  me ;  but  it  often  happened 
that  I  went  alone.  I  remember  the  solicitude  that  I  used  to  feel  in 
getting  the  cows  through  the  bars.  I  would  drive  them  up  as  near  the 
bars  as  I  could ;  and  then  I  had  to  go  before  them,  and  take  down 
the  bars  and  let  them  through.  Then  I  would  put  the  bars  up  again. 
I  have  as  distinct  a  recollection  of  those  heavy  poles  as  if  I  had  taken 
them  down  and  put  them  up  only  yesterday." 

'•  I  think  that  was  rather  hard  service  for  such  a  child,"  said  Mr. 
True.     "  I  wish  I  could  have  been  there  to  help  you." 

Mrs.  True  smiled,  and  said  that  she  would  have  liked  very  much 
indeed  to  have  had  his  help. 

''  You  would  have  been  about  ten  years  old  then,"  said  she. 

"  But,  however,"  continued  Mrs.  True,  "  on  the  whole,  I  liked  it. 
And  I  liked  all  the  other  duties  I  had  to  perform." 

''  And  your  having  had  them  to  perform,"  said  Mr.  True,  ''  ex- 
erted a  most  excellent  influence,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  formation 
of  your  character." 
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The  way  ia  which  city  children  are  brought  up. 

''  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  True;   "  I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

"  But  how  different  the  circumstances  are  now  in  which  our  chil- 
dren are  placed,"  said  Mr.  True.  "  From  their  infancy  we  put  them 
under  the  care  of  a  nursery  maid,  who  has  nothing  to  do  all  the 
day  long  but  to  wait  upon  them  in  every  conceivable  way — to  dress 
them  and  undress  them,  to  curl  their  hair,  to  carry  them  about,  to 
pick  up  their  playthings  when  they  fall  down,  and  to  go  and  get  them 
when  they  roll  away,  to  run  to  them  when  they  are  in  any  danger, 
and  help  them  out  of  every  difficulty — and  thus,  under  pretence  of 
saving  them  from  getting  hurt,  to  prevent  their  ever  acquiring  any 
substantial  experience  in  respect  to  the  laws  of  life,  and  the  nature 
of  the  agencies  around  them." 

''Yes,"  said  Mrs.  True,  "it  is  exactly  so.  When  I  was  a  child, 
I  was  obliged  to  dress  myself,  and  in  a  great  measure,  to  take  care  of 
my  own  clothes.  I  had  my  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk  in  a  tin 
dipper.  I  poured  out  the  milk  and  crumbed  the  bread  myself ;  and 
then  on  pleasant  days,  I  used  to  take  it  out  to  the  step  of  the  door, 
and  eat  it  there.  After  I  had  finished  my  breakfast,  I  used  to  scald 
out  the  dipper,  and  put  it  away  in  its  place.  My  mother  taught  me 
to  depend  upon  myself  as  much  as  possible.  If  I  wanted  a  doll,  I 
had  to  make  it  and  dress  it  myself  And  I  truly  believe  that  the 
rag  babies  which  we  used  to  make  in  those  days  were  a  greater  source 
of  pleasure  to  us  than  the  twenty-five  dollar  wax  dolls  that  they 
have  now,  are  to  these  Fifth  Avenue  children." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Mr.  True.  "  But  the  great  advant- 
age of  a  child  being  thrown  so  much  upon  her  own  resources  in  early 
life,  is,  the  effect  of  it  in  developing  and  confirming  the  solid  and 
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Consultations  in  respect  to  sending  John  and  Lucy  alone. 

substantial  traits  of  character.  I  think  of  this  subject  a  great  deal 
in  respect  to  John.  I  want  him  to  be  made  a  maji — a  full  grown, 
strong,  and  energetic  man.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult,  living  as  we 
do,  to  avoid  his  growing  up  weak,  helpless,  and  dependent.  All  that 
we  can  do  is  to  watch  for  occasions  to  throw  responsibility  upon  him, 
as,  indeed,  you  have  always  done.  And  now  we  have  here  an  ex- 
cellent occasion.  Let  him  undertake  the  charge  of  himself  and  Lucy 
to  Franklin." 

''  I  suppose  there  can  not  be  any  real  danger,"  said  Mrs.  True. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  True.  "  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  real  danger 
that  would  be  at  all  diminished  by  their  having  a  man  go  with  them. 
An  accident  may  happen  to  the  train,  but  it  will  be  no  more  likely 
to  happen,  nor  will  they  be  any  more  likely  to  get .  hurt  by  it,  in 
consequence  of  being  alone.  They  will  have  to  change  cars  at 
Bridgeport,  but  that  they  can  do,  very  safely.  And  if  any  little 
detention  should  occur,  or  any  question  arise  requiring  the  exercise 
of  judgment  and  discretion  on  John's  part,  it  will  be  all  the  better 
for  him.  Lessons  in  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  discretion  are  the 
very  best  lessons  that  he  can  have." 

''Well,"  said  Mrs.  True,  ''I  think  it  will  be  an  excellent  plan 
for  him  to  go — that  is,  if  he  is  willing  himself  But  he  may  per- 
haps be  afraid  to  go." 

"If  he  should  be  afraid  to  go,"  said  Mr.  True,  "then  we  will 
abandon  the  plan.  This  is  not  a  case  in  which  a  boy  should  be  urged, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree." 

I  think  that  Mr.  True  was  decidedly  right  in  this  opinion.  In  the 
case  of  such  undertakinors  as  these  if  the  instinctive  courao^e  and 
26  B 
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Mrs.  True  sends  for  the  children.  Duckey. 

energy  of  a  boy  are  not  sufficient  to  prompt  him  to  engage  in  them 
with  great  readiness,  and  wholly  of  his  own  accord,  it  is  better  that 
he  should  not  attempt  them  at  all.  If  he  is  induced  to  undertake 
them  by  the  persuasions  of  others,  his  natural  forebodings  and  fears 
will  greatly  impede  his  success. 

"Let  us  send  for  him,"  said  Mrs.  True,  "and  see  what  he  will 
say." 

Mrs.  True  was  half  inclined  to  hope  that  John  would  be  afraid  to 
undertake  the  journey. 

She  rose  from  her  seat  and  stepped  through  the  open  window  into 
the  room  to  which  the  balcony  pertained,  and  rang  a  bell.  She 
rang  it  by  pulling  a  large  silken  tassel,  which  hung  against  the  wall. 
She  then  camQ  back  and  took  her  seat  again  on  the  balcony  with  her 
husband. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Maria,  one  of  the  domestics,  came  to  answer 
the  bell. 

"Maria,"  said  Mrs.  True,  "  where  are  John  and  Lucy?" 

"They  are  out  on  the  sidewalk,"  said  Maria — "trundling  their 
hoops." 

"  Send  Duckey  to  them,"  said  Mrs.  True,  "and  let  him  tell  them 
that  when  they  have  taken  two  more  runs  with  their  hoops  they  may 
come  in.  I  want  to  see  them  a  moment  on  the  balcony.  After  that 
they  can  go  out  again  if  they  wish." 

Duckey  was  a  colored  boy,  who  was  employed  to  go  of  errands 
and  to  perform  other  similar  services  in  Mr.  True's  house.  He  was 
the  Duke's  nephew,  and  the  children  commonly  called  him  Duckey, 

"When  Duckey  had  received  his   commission  from  Maria,  he  took 
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Duckey  delivers  his  message.  Sudden  orders. 

his  cap  and  went  out  to  the  sidewalk  where  he  saw  a  number  of 
children,  both  girls  and  boys,  trundling  their  hoops.  The  sidewalk 
was  very  wide  and  smooth,  so  that  it  formed  an  excellent  place  to 
play. 

As  soon  as  John  saw  Duckey  coming,  he  turned  his  hoop  and 
trundled  it  toward  hun.*     When  he  came  nearer  he  called  out, 

'•  Do  you  want  us,  Duckey  ?" 

*'  Yes,  Master  John,"  said  Duckey. 

"  Is  it  time  for  us  to  come  in?"  asked  John. 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Ducky,  "  but  your  mother  wishes  to  see  you 
and  Miss  Lucy,  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  you  can  come  out  again. 
You  may  take  two  more  turns  with  your  hoop,  before  you  come  in." 

The  reason  why  Mrs.  True  allowed  the  children  to  take  two  more 
turns  before  they  came  in,  was  because  she  thought  it  was  a  good 
principle  not  to  break  in  upon  the  children's  enjoyments  too  sud- 
denly. Sometimes  when  children  are  reading  very  intently  by  the 
fireside,  on  a  winter  evening,  their  mother  looks  up  at  the  clock,  and 
then  says,  suddenly, 

"  Ah,  children,  it  is  ten  minutes  past  eight.  Shut  up  your  books 
immediately  and  go  to  bed.  It  is  past  the  time  now.  You  must  not 
read  a  minute  longer." 

This  makes  the  duty  of  obedience  unnecessarily  hard.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  better  to  have  looked  at  the  clock  sooner,  and 
at  five  minutes  before  eight,  to  have  said, 

"  Children,  it  is  nearly  bed  time.  As  fast  as  you  come  to  good 
stopping  places,  shut  your  books,  and  get  ready  to  go  to  bed." 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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The  proper  way  to  manage  with  children. 

Children  themselves,  when  thej  have  the  charge  of  their  younger 
brothers  or  sisters,  should  always  give  them  some  notice,  when  they 
are  going  to  terminate  any  amusement  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
If  Johnny  is  playing  with  his  blocks  and  it  is  time  for  him  to  come 
and  read,  say  to  him, 

"  Now,  Johnny,  finish  that  tower,  and  then  come  to  me  and  read." 

Or  if  you  are  taking  a  walk  with  him,  in  a  pretty  meadow,  and 
he  wishes  very  much  to  go  further,  while  you  think  it  is  time  to  re- 
turn, do  not  say  abruptly, 

"  Now,  Johnny,  we  can  not  go  any  further,  we  must  turn  and  go 
home." 

Saying  that,  makes  the  breaking  off  of  his  pleasure  unnecessarily 
abrupt. 

Say,  rather,  "  Now  Johnny,  do  you  see  that  great  rock  a  little 
way  before  us  ?  We  will  walk  on  as  far  as  that,  and  then  we  will 
begin  to  go  back  again," 

But  I  am  forgetting  John  True. 

As  soon  as  he  received  the  message  he  went  running  and  trundling 
his  hoop  toward  Lucy. 

"  Lucy,"  said  he,  "  mother  wishes  to  see  us,  presently,  in  the  bal- 
cony. She  said  that  we  might  take  two  turns  first,  but  let  us  go 
now." 

''  Well,"  said  Lucy.  ■    "  So  we  will." 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  suppose  that  John  and  Lucy  evinced  a 
remarkable  alacrity  of  obedience  in  thus  going  in  at  once  to  hear 
what  their  mother  wished  to  say  to  them,  when  they  might,  if  they 
had  chosen,  have  waited  till  they  had  taken  two  turns  more.     But  it 
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John  seems  very  ready  to  undertake  the  journey. 

was  not  so  much  from  any  unusual  readiness  to  obey  that  they  went 
in,  as  from  curiosity  to  know  what  their  mother  had  to  say  to  them. 
When  Mrs.  True  sent  for  her  children  to  come  to  her,  it  was  much 
more  frequently  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  some  agreeable 
intelligence,  than  to  require  of  them  the  performance  of  any  irk- 
some duty.  The  consequence  was  that  the  summons  to  go  to  their 
mother  was  always  a  very  welcome  call,  and  the  children  obeyed  it 
with  great  pleasure. 

John  appeared  before  his  father  and  mother  on  the  balcony,  with 
his  hoop  and  stick  in  his  hand,  and  his  face  beaming  with  the  ex- 
citement and  pleasure  which  he  had  experienced  in  his  play. 

"  Duckey  said  that  you  wanted  to  see  us,  mother,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  True,  "  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  going  to 
Franklin.  We  wish  to  send  Lucy  to  Franklin,  and  there  is  nobody 
^.  to  go  and  take  charge  of  her,  unless  you  are  willing  to  do  it." 

"Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir,"  said  John,  eagerly.  "I'll  take  charge  of 
her.     I  can  take  her  to  Franklin  just  as  well  as  not." 

"  But,  John,"  said  Mrs.  True,  "  I  am  afraid  you  don't  know  the 
way." 

"  Ah,  yes,  mother,"  said  John;  "  the  way  is  very  plain  indeed. 
We  go  to  Bridgeport  on  the  New  Haven  railroad,  and  then  we  take 
the  Housatonic  train,  and  that  carries  us  directly  to  Franklin." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  you  could  manage  well  in  changing 
bars?"  asked  Mrs.  True. 

'•'  Oh  yes,  mother,"  said  John.  "  They  always  stop  long  enough 
to  give  us  plenty  of  time  to  get  out,  and  then  I  can  go  right  to  the 
other  train." 
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His  mode  of  persuading  Lucy.  The  plan  formed. 

''  And  how  will  jou  know  which  the  other  train  is  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
True. 

"  Oh,  any  body  will  tell  us/'  said  John.  "  Besides,  I  shall  see 
Housatonic  Railroad  on  the  cars." 

John  appeared  to  have  so  much  confidence  in  his  ability  to  man- 
age the  business  well,  that  Mrs.  True  felt  quite  encouraged.  Lucy, 
however,  seemed  to  feel  some  misgivings.  But  John  was  extremely 
eager  that  she  should  consent  to  go. 

'•  Ah  yes,  Lucy  !"  said  he  ;  ''  let  us  go.  We  will  have  an  excel- 
lent time  together.  You  can  take  Rosa  and  play  with  her  all  the 
way  in  the  cars.  Then  besides,  I  will  buy  you  some  lozenges.  The 
boys  always  come  about  with  lozenges  to  sell." 

"I  don't  care  about  any  lozenges,"  said  Lucy.  ''But  I  should 
like  an  orange." 

"  Well,  I  will  buy  you  an  orange.  I  will  buy  you  two.  There 
are  always  orange-women  about  the  station,  when  we  start,  selling 
oranges — two  for  sixpence.  I  '11  buy  two,  and  we  will  put  them  in 
the  carpet-bag." 

Lucy  was  persuaded  by  these  arguments,  and  so  it  was  settled 
that  she  was  to  make  the  journey  under  John's  care  alone. 
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John's  gratification. 


He  forms  a  plan  of  his  own. 


CHAPTER  II. 


GOOD     OUT     OF     EVIL. 


JOHN  was  greatly  interested  in  the  plan  of  going  to  Franklin 
without  any  one  to  take  care  of  him.  This  was  not  at  all  surpris- 
mg,  for  in  general  there  is  nothing  that  pleases  an  energetic  and  cap- 
able boy  more  than  to  make  a  journey  under  charge  of  himself  And 
if,  in  addition  to  the  charge  of  himself,  he  has  a  brother  or  a  sister 
entrusted  to  his  care,  his  satisfaction  is  complete. 

''  I  will  do  every  thing  myself,"  said  John,  as  he  was  musing 
alone  on  the  subject.     "  I  will  not  have  any  help  at  all. 

' '  Nobody  shall  go  with  us  to  the  depot, ' '  he  continued ;  "  not  even  the 
Duke  to  take  the  baggage  down.  We '  11  go  by  ourselves  in  the  omnibus. 
There  will  only  be  one  trunk,  and  that  will  be  light.  Lucy's  things 
are  always  very  light.  We  '11  go  in  the  omnibus,  and  put  the  trunk 
up  on  top.     And  nobody  shall  go  to  help  me  put  it  up  but  Duckey." 
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John's  mind  was  full  of  such  thoughts  as  these  when  he  went  up 
stairs  to  bed. 

John  was  accustomed  to  read  and  reflect  upon  one  of  his  resolu- 
tions every  night,  before  he  went  to  bed.  His  original  plan  had 
been  to  read  them  all ;  but  his  mother  advised  him  to  read  only  one 
at  a  time. 

''  If  you  read  them  all,"  said  she,  ''  the  reading  will  be  the  same 
every  night,  and  it  will  soon  come  to  be  a  mere  form.  Whereas,  if 
you  read  only  one,  and  think  of  that  alone,  it  will  make  a  greater 
impression  upon  you,  on  account  of  its  being  a  single  impression ; 
and  then,  on  every  subsequent  evening,  you  will  have  a  new  one  to 
read,  which  will  give  the  subject  the  interest  of  variety." 

Mrs.  True  was  perfectly  right  in  this  advice. 

The  resolution  which  came  in  turn  to  be  read  on  this  evening  was 
the  first  one.     It  was  as  follows  : 

"1.  I  am  determined  to  do  all  I  can,  when  I  am  at  home,  to 
please  my  father  and  mother,  and  to  help  them.  If  I  can't  do  any 
thing  else,  I  can  at  least  be  still,  and  not  interrupt  them  when  they 
are  reading  or  talking. 

■  "  When  I  am  at  home,"  said  John,  talking  to  himself,  and  musing 
on  his  resolution — ^'  I  don't  know  why  I  put  that  in.  Here  now  is  a 
way  by  which  I  can  help  father  and  mother  when  I  am  going  away 
from  home.     It  would  have  been  better  to  have  left  that  out. 

"  I  think  it  will  help  my  father  and  mother,"  he  continued,  "  for 
me  to  take  care  of  Lucy  in  going  to  Franklin,  for  it  will  save  them 
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the  trouble  of  finding  some  one  else  to  go.  Besides,  it  will  save 
some  money  too,  for  whoever  should  go  to  take  care  of  us,  they 
would  have  to  pay." 

So  saying,  John  folded  up  the  paper  on  which  his  resolutions  were 
written,  and  put  it  away,  and  then  undressed  himself  and  got  into 
bed.  In  a  few  minutes  his  mother  came  into  his  room.  She  often 
came  into  his  room  to  see  him  after  he  had  gone  to  bed.  She  came 
on  such  occasions  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  him,  and  to  bid 
him  good-night. 

"It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,'  said  Mrs.  True,  when  she  had 
taken  her  seat  in  the  great  armchair  at  John's  bedside,  ''  that  you  are 
so  good  a  boy  that  we  can  trust  you  on  this  journey.  If  you  were 
a  wild,  thoughtless  boy,  and  instead  of  being  kind  and  attentive  to 
Lucy,  were  fond  of  teazing  and  troubling  her ;  and  if  you  were  dis- 
obedient, so  that  we  could  not  rely  upon  your  doing  as  we  say, 
when  you  were  out  of  sight,  then  we  should  not  dare  to  let  you  go 
on  such  an  expedition." 

John  was  very  much  gratified  to  hear  his  mother  speak  in  this 
way.     After  a  moment's  pause,  he  said  : 

''I  am  glad  that  you  are  willing  to  let  me  go." 

"  It  is  a  great  help  to  us,"  added  his  mother  ''  that  you  can  go. 
Indeed  I   don't  see  what  other  arrangement  we  could  well  have 
made." 

"  I  thought  it  would  help  you,"  said  John;  "and  I  will  take  as 
good  care  of  Lucy  as  I  can. 

"And,  mother,"  he  continued,  "  I  am  going  to  do  it  all  myself. 
I  am  not  going  to  have  any  body  go  with  me  to  the  station.     I  am 
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going  all  by  myself  alone — and  Lucy.  Only  Duckey  is  to  go  on 
the  top  of  the  omnibus,  to  watch  the  trunk." 

"Oh,  no,  Johnny,"  said  Mrs.  True;  "your  father  or  I,  must  go 
with  you  and  see  you  off." 

"But,  mother,"  said  John,  "we  would  a  great  deal  rather  go 
alone.  We  can  take  care  of  ourselves  alone  just  as  well  as  not.  Do 
let  us  go  alone,  mother." 

"Ah  me!  Johnny,"  said  his  mother,  "now  you  have  turned 
right  about.  Instead  of  wishing  to  help  us,  now  you  want  to 
hinder  us." 

"  Oh,  mother  !"  said  John,  "I  am  sure  I  don't  wish  to  hinder 
you." 

"  It  is  not  hindering  us  exactly — but  you  wish  to  get  pleasure  to 
yourself  by  giving  pain  to  us." 

"  Oh,  mother  !"  exclaimed  John  again. 

"  Consider  a  moment,"  said  his  mother.  "  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  pleasant  or  painful,  to  your  father  and  to  me,  to  see  you  and 
Lucy  go  off  alone  in  the  omnibus,  with  only  Duckey,  to  set  out  on 
such  a  journey." 

"Why,  mother,  I  should  think  it  would  help  more,"  said  John. 
"  For  then  we  should  not  take  up  the  Duke's  time,  nor  Wilton's,  nor 
use  the  horses." 

"Yes;  but  neither  the  Duke's  time,  nor  Wilton's,  nor  the  use  of 
the  horses  are  so  important  to  us  as  our  own  peace  of  mind,"  said 
Mrs.  True.  "  We  shall,  of  course,  necessarily  feel  some  uneasiness  in 
allowing  you  to  undertake  such  a  journey  alone ;  but  by  going  to 
the  extreme  that  you  propose,  you  make  our  uneasiness  greater  than 
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it  need  be ;  and  all  for  no  purpose,  except  to  make  a  display  of  your 
own  powers  and  capacity." 

John  had  not  seen  the  subject  in  this  light  before ;  and  he  was 
silent,  pondering  on  what  his  mother  had  said. 

''  No" — she  added  in  a  moment,  correcting  herself;  ''  I  am  wrong 
in  saying  that  you  do  it  to  make  a  display  of  your  powers.  I  think 
it  is  more  for  the  pleasure  of  exercising  them,  which  is  a  different 
thing.  Still  that  is  a  pleasure  for  you  and  not  for  us.  Instead  of 
being  a  pleasure  to  us,  it  only  adds  to  our  uneasiness." 

"  I  did  not  think  of  that,"  said  John. 

Boys  very  often  do  as  John  was  proposing  to  do  in  this  case.  They 
go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Sometimes  they  are  not  willing 
to  do  what  they  can,  to  help  their  father  and  their  mother.  Then, 
at  other  times,  when  there  is  something  proposed  that  strikes 
their  fancy,  they  are  not  contented  with  doing  the  part  which 
properly  belongs  to  them,  but  insist  on  undertaking  more  than  is 
prudent  and  safe,  just  for  the  sake  of  making  a  display  of  their 
powers. 

John  did  not  see  the  subject  in  this  light  until  his  mother  explained 
it  to  him ;  and  then  he  immediately  yielded.  He  remembered  his 
resolution — to  help  his  father  and  mother  all  that  he  could — and  in 
order  to  help  them  all  that  he  could,  he  saw  plainly  that  he  must 
allow  them  to  direct  the  arrangements  according  to  their  own  good 
pleasure. 

"Very  well,  mother,"  said  he;  "then  the  Duke  may  take  us 
down  in  the  carriage." 

"  And  I'll  go  with  you,"  said  his  mother,  "  and  see  you  off," 
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'' That  will  be  good,-'  said  John.  "  Luc j  and  I  will  both  like 
that — especially  Lucy." 

So  this  arrangement  was  settled. 

"And  when  you  say  your  prayers  to-night,  after  I  have  gone," 
said  Mrs.  True,  "I  think  you  had  better  pray  to  God  to  be  with 
you,  on  the  journey,  and  help  you  set  your  heart  on  doing  good  to 
every  body  that  you  meet,  so  far  as  you  can,  and  to  give  you  a  peace- 
ful and  quiet  mind,  whatever  may  happen  to  you." 

"And  also  that  he  will  keep  us  from  getting  into  any  difficulty  or 
danger,"  said  John. 

"Yes,"  said  his  mother,  "you  can  pray  for  that  too,  if  you 
choose — ^but  I  am  not  certain  about  that — for  we  do  not  know  but 
that  it  may  be  best  for  you  that  you  should  get  into  some  difficulty 
or  danger." 

"  Why,  mother !"  exclaimed  John.     "  How  can  that  be?" 

"There  are  a  great  many  ways,"  replied  his  mother,  "in  which 
good  comes  out  of  accidents  in  traveling.  In  the  first  place  you 
gain  experience.  You  are  called  upon  to  act  in  unexpected  emer- 
gencies ;  and  thus  your  judgment  and  discretion  are  exercised,  and 
you  become  better  qualified  to  act  in  extraordinary  emergencies  after- 
ward. 

"  Suppose,  for  instance,"  continued  Mrs.  True,  "  that  the  train 
were  to  run  ofi"  the  track,  and  that  you  should  be  detained  in  conse- 
quence of  it  three  or  four  hours.  Then  perhaps  you  would  get 
hungry ;  and  you  might  lead  Lucy  to  a  farm-house  not  far  away, 
and  get  something  to  eat.  You  would  have  to  consider  in  such  a  case 
a  great  many  things.     You  would  have  to  ask  the  conductor,  before 
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you  went,  how  much  time  there  would  be ;  and  you  would  have  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  stay  too  long.  All  these  things  would  afford  ex- 
ercise for  your  powers  of  reflection,  and  judgment,  and  forethought, 
and  so  strengthen  and  improve  them.*' 

Here  John  suddenly  started  up  in  bed,  and  said,  ''  Mother,  I  wish 
the  train  would  run  off  the  track." 

''Do  you  think  you  should  like  it?"  asked  Mrs.  True. 

''Yes,  mother,"  said  John.  "What  a  nice  supper  Lucy  and  I 
would  get  at  some  farm  house  !" 

"At  one  time,"  continued  Mrs.  True,  "I  was  traveling  with 
father,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  there  was  ice  on  some  parts 
of  the  track,  and  just  as  we  were  leaving  one  of  the  stations,  on 
going  round  a  little  curve,  we  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  some 
ice  in  the  way,  and  it  threw  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive  off." 

"  And  what  happened?"  asked  John,  eagerly. 

"  Nothing  of  any  great  consequence,"  said  Mrs.  True.  "  The 
locomotive  ran  a  little  way  on  the  ice  and  ground,  and  then  stopped. 
We  felt  a  slight  shock  in  the  train,  and  that  was  all.  Father  went 
out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Presently  he  came  back  and  told 
me  that  the  locomotive  had  run  off  the  track ;  and  he  asked  me 
if  I  would  not  like  to  go  and  see  them  get  it  on  again.  I  said  that 
I  should  like  to  go  very  much,  and  so  we  went." 

"  How  did  they  do  it  ?"  asked  John. 

"  They  had  some  great  iron  screws  which  they  put  under,  and 
they  screwed  it  up  with  them.  It  was  very  curious.  They  first 
dug  a  hole  under  one  corner  of  the  locomotive,  and  put  some  thick 
planks  under  to  make  a  bed  to  rest  the  screw  for  that  corner  upon. 
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Then  they  put  the  screw  under,  and  began  to  turn  it  with  a  great 
wrench.  The  locomotive  slowly  came  up.  When  it  was  level  with 
the  rails  they  put  blocking  under,  and  then  put  on  the  steam,  and 
then  they  run  it  on  to  the  track." 

*'  How  long  did  it  take  ?"  asked  John. 

''  About  half  an  hour,"  said  Mrs.  True,  "  and  that  half  hour  was 
the  most  entertaining  one  we  had  on  all  that  journey." 

"Yes,"  said  John,  "I  should  like  to  see  them  screw  up  a  loco- 
motive very  much." 

"  So  you  see,"  continued  Mrs.  True,  "  that  we  can  not  tell  whether 
an  accident  will  prove  a  good  for  us,  or  an  evil,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
not  best  to  be  too  anxious  to  escape  them." 

"But  some  kinds  of  accidents  are  evil,  mother,  certainly,"  said 
John,  "  for  some  times  people  get  very  badly  hurt." 

"True,"  said  his  mother,  "but  then  even  in  those  cases,  it  often 
happens  that  so  much  good  comes  from  them,  that  in  the  end  the 
people  are  glad  that  they  took  place.  I  have  often  heard  persons 
say,  in  speaking  of  some  sickness  or  calamity  which  befel  them,  that 
it  proved  in  the  end  to  be  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  of  their 
lives,  though  when  it  first  occurred  they  considered  it  a  great  evil." 

"I  don't  see  exactly  how  any  good  could  come  from  being  hurt," 
said  John. 

"  It  certainly  seems  a  little  difficult  to  understand  at  first,"  said 
Mrs.  True,  "  and  yet  good  does  very  often  come,  and  that  too  in  very 
curious  ways.  For  instance,  it  does  a  child  good  to  burn  its  fingers 
in  the  candle." 

"Oh.  mother  !"  exclaimed  John. 
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"Why,  you  see,"  replied  his  mother,  'Hhat  it  is  an  important 
part  of  his  training  to  learn  the  nature  of  fire  by  actual  experience, 
for  thus  he  learns  to  take  care  of  himself  and  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  fire.  If  a  child  were  to  grow  up  without  ever  feeling  a  burning 
sensation,  he  would  be  a  very  careless  boy  indeed  about  fire,  and 
would  very  likely  get  burned  dreadfully  some  day.  I  remember  the 
first  time  that  you  burned  your  fingers." 

"How  did  I  do  it,  mother?"  asked  John. 

"  Why,  you  were  sitting  with  me  at  a  table,  and  there  was  a  can- 
dle on  the  table.  I  told  you  not  to  touch  it.  I  said,  '  Burn  1  burn  I 
Mustn't  touch.'  But  you  would  put  your  finger  to  it  and  it  burned 
you." 

"  Why  did  not  you  move  the  candle  back,  mother?" 

"Because,"  said  his  mother,  "it  was  better  that  you  should  learn 
to  obey.     Of  course  I  took  care  that  it  did  not  burn  you  much." 

"  Did  it  make  a  blister?"  asked  John. 

"Yes,  it  made  a  little  blister,"  replied  his  mother,  "and  I  pitied 
you  very  much  indeed  for  the  pain  that  you  sufiered,  but  I  comforted 
myself  with  thinking  that  you  had  learned  something  about  fire 
which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  know,  and  which 
would  do  you  good  all  your  life." 

"  And  did  it  do  me  good?"  asked  John. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  his  mother.  "It  did  you  a  great  deal  of 
good.  After  that  you  were  extremely  careful  about  fire,  and  when- 
ever you  evinced  any  disposition  to  go  near  it  I  had  only  to  say, 
'Burn!  burn!'  and  you  would  go  immediately  away.  So  you  see 
that  first  little  burn  did  you  a  great  deal  of  good.     Very  possibly  it 
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may  have  saved  you  from  falling  into  the  fire  some  time  or  other, 
and  being  burned  almost  to  death. 

"  Thus  there  is,  at  least,  one  way  by  which  good  may  come  from 
being  hurt.  And  there  are  a  great  many  other  ways  besides.  For 
example,  I  knew  a  boy  once  who  was  very  idle  and  negligent  in  his 
studies.  He  took  no  interest  in  books  in  any  way,  and  his  father 
and  mother  who  were  very  desirous  that  he  should  become  an  intel- 
ligent and  well-informed  man,  were  very  much  troubled  to  find  him 
growing  up  so  ignorant.  At  last,  one  day  as  he  was  climbing  about 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  sheds,  he  fell  and  sprained  his  ancle.  The 
sprain  pained  him  very  much  for  some  days,  and  then  the  pain  sub- 
sided, but  it  was  several  months  before  it  got  well.  During  all  this 
time  poor  Rufus  had  to  sit  still,  with  his  foot  up  in  a  chair." 

"Was  his  name  Rufus?"  asked  John. 

"Yes,"  said  his  mother;  "and  while  he  was  confined  with  his 
sprain,  having  nothing  else  to  amuse  himself  with,  he  gradually  be- 
came interested  in  books.  He  read  and  studied  a  great  deal,  and  he 
soon  learned  to  love  his  books  very  much  indeed.  Finally,  he  be- 
came an  excellent  scholar.  So  that  his  mother  told  me  that  although 
she  was  exceedingly  distressed  about  the  sprain  when  it  first  occurred, 
it  proved  in  the  end  to  be  the  most  fortunate  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  him. 

"So  you  see,"  continued  Mrs.  True,  "we  can  not  tell  ourselves 
what  is  best  for  us.  We  do  not  even  know  but  that  accidents  and 
calamities  may  be  the  best.  Therefore,  we  ought  not  to  be  too  anx- 
ious about  their  happening  to  us.  What  we  ought  to  pray  to  God 
for,  chiefly,  is  a  quiet  and  peaceful  mind,  to  make  us  calni  and  subr 
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missive  to  his  will,  under  all  circumstances — and  then  whether  things 
go  seemingly  right  or  seemingly  wrong  we  shall  almost  always  be 
happy.     But  now  I  must  go.     Shall  I  put  down  your  light  ?" 

There  was  a  gaslight  burning  in  John's  room,  and  it  was  custom- 
ary to  turn  it  down  very  low  when  John  was  undressed  and  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  then  it  burned  like  a  little  star  all  night.  Of 
course,  if  any  thing  occurred,  causing  John  to  want  a  light  in  the 
night,  he  had  only  to  turn  it  up,  and  the  room  would  be  filled  in  an 
instant  with  a  brilliant  illumination. 

So  Mrs.  True  kissed  John  and  bade  him  good-night,  and  then, 
after  turning  down  the  gas,  she  went  away. 

In  saying  his  prayers,  John  asked  that  God  would  give  him  a 
calm  and  quiet  mind  during  his  journey,  and  make  him  entirely 
willing  that  God's  will  should  be  done,  and  not  his,  in  respect  to  all 
accidents  and  calamities. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE     SETTING     0  UT. 

On  the  evening  before  the  day  fixed  upon  for  John  and  Lucy's 
journey  to  Franklin,  Mr.  True  was  obliged  to  go  to  Philadelphia, 
and  so  only  Mrs.  True  was  at  home.  This  was  of  no  conse- 
quence, however,  for  Mrs.  True  was  so  accustomed  to  traveling  by 
railroad,  that  she  could  go  with  the  children  to  the  station  as  well  as 
any  one. 

The  train  was  to  set  out  from  the  station  in  Canal  Street,  which  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  at  eight  o'clock.  Thence  the  cars  were  to 
proceed  to  the  outer  station,  by  horse-power.  This  plan  is  adopted 
on  account  of  its  not  being  safe  to  bring  the  locomotive  into  the  city. 
The  cars  usually  reached  the  outer  station  at  half  past  eight.  Per- 
sons going  by  the  train  could  take  their  places  either  at  the  inner 
station  or  at  the  outer  one,  whichever  they  preferred. 
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John  and  Lucy  talk  about  the  plan.  Canal  Street  and  Twenty-seventh  Street. 

John  and  Lucy  began  talking  about  this  in  the  breakfast-room, 
when  they  first  came  down.  They  were  going  to  have  breakfast  at 
seven  o'clock. 

' '  Which  would  you  rather  do.  Lucy,  go  to  the  Canal  Street  sta- 
tion, or  to  Twenty-seventh  street?"  asked  John. 

"  To  Canal  Street,"  said  Lucy,  "  because  then  we  have  so  much 
longer  ride.     Besides,  I  like  to  see  the  horses." 

''I  think  so  too,"  said  John.  ^'I  hope  we  shall  go  to  Canal 
Street.  But  we  will  let  mother  arrange  it  just  as  is  most  convenient 
to  her." 

When  Mrs.  True  came  down,  the  children  asked  her  to  which 
station  she  was  going. 

'^  To  Twenty-seventh  Street,"  said  she,  ''  for  that  will  give  us 
more  time." 

''Never  mind,  Lucy,"  said  John,  "  we  shall  have  a  long  enough 
ride." 

"Why,"  asked  Mrs.  True,  "did  you  wish  to  go  to  Canal 
Street?" 

"  We  thought  that  we  should  have  a  longer  ride  if  we  went  to 
Canal  Street,"  said  John.  "  That's  all.  But  we  will  do  whichever 
you  like  best." 

"  If  we  had  time,"  said  Mrs.  True,  ''  we  might  as  well  go  to 
Canal  Street." 

So  saying,  she  took  out  her  watch  and  found  that  it  wanted  five 
minutes  of  seven.  She  immediately  rose  and  rang  the  bell,  by  pull- 
ing a  handsome  tassel  that  hung  against  the  wall. 

Almost  immediately  Wilton  entered. 
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Breakfast.  The  trunk.  Lucy's  bonnet  and  sack. 

"Bring  up  breakfast,  Wilton,  as  soon  as  it  is  readj,"  said  Mrs. 
True. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Wilton,  "  I  will  bring  it  up  immediately." 

"  Then  let  us  sit  right  up  to  the  table  now,"  said  John. 

"  Is  your  trunk  strapped  ?"  asked  Mrs.  True. 

"Yes,  mother,"  said  John,  *'and  it  is  carried  down  and  put  in 
the  carriage.     Duckej  and  I  carried  it  down." 

"  And  your  bonnet  and  sack,  Lucy  ?"  said  Mrs.  True. 

"  There  they  are,"  said  Lucy,  pointing  to  the  sofa  where  her  bon- 
net and  sack  were  lying.  "I  can  be  ready  in  one  minute  after 
breakfast." 

"  Very  well,"  Baid  Mrs.  True;  "since  you  are  so  prompt  and 
punctual,  perhaps  we  shall  have  time.  We  will  eat  our  breakfast 
and  get  into  the  carriage,  and  then  we  will  direct  the  Duke  to  drive 
us  either  to  Canal  Street  or  to  Twenty-seventh  Street,  according  as 
we  have  time." 

By  this  time,  Wilton  came  in  with  the  breakfast,  which  consisted 
of  coffee,  a  large  omelet,  and  some  cakes.  This  was  a  very  conve- 
nient kind  of  breakfast  to  be  eaten  quickly,  but  Mrs.  True  directed 
the  children  not  to  be  in  any  hurry. 

"  The  art  of  traveling  pleasantly  and  well,"  said  Mrs.  True, 
"  consists  very  much  in  never  getting  hurried.  Take  things  quietly, 
and  keep  always  a  calm  and  composed  mind.  We  will  eat  our 
breakfast  at  our  ease,  just  as  if  we  were  not  going  on  any  journey 
at  all.  Then,  when  we  have  finished,  we  will  go  down  deliberately, 
but  of  course  without  wasting  any  time,  and  get  into  the  carriage. 
Then  we  will  see  what  time  it  is,  and  decide  accordingly.     Unless 
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Importance  of  keeping  the  mind  quiet  in  traveling  by  railway. 

we  can  succeed  in  going  to  Canal  Street  without  getting  hurried  and 
flurried,  we  had  better  not  go  there  at  all." 

This  was  obviously  good  advice,  though  it  was  somewhat  difficult 
for  the  children  to  practice  it.  Almost  every  one  is  more  or  less 
restless  and  agitated  in  taking  a  journey  by  railroad,  and  the  hurry- 
ing feeling  which  they  experience  diminishes  very  much  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  the  journey  without  in  general  at  all  adding  to  the 
security  of  it.  By  keeping  the  mind  quiet,  and  acting  in  all  re- 
spects in  a  calm  and  deliberate  manner,  we  are  much  more  likely  to 
avoid  mistakes,  and  secure  the  desired  ^ends,  than  by  indulging  the 
feverish  impatience  and  anxiety  which  so  many  persons  manifest  at 
railroad  stations,  or  when  preparing  to  go  to  them. 

At  breakfast,  Mrs.  True,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
a  composed  and  quiet  state  of  mind  in  the  children,  gave  them 
some  advice  in  respect  to  their  behavior  when  they  should  get  to 
Franklin. 

^^  Principles  of  behavior  are  better  than  rules,"  said  she,  "  so  I 
am  going  to  give  you  two  principles,  which,  if  you  adopt  and  follow 
them,  will  keep  you  out  of  a  great  deal  of  wrong  doing,  and  save  you 
from  a  great  deal  of  pain." 

^' Well,  mother,"  said  John,  "  tell  us  what  the  two  principles  are, 
and  we  will  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  remember  them." 

''  The  first,"  said  Mrs.  True,  ''  is  this  : 

'^  In  every  question  that  arises  in  respect  to  what  you  shall  do, 
consider  simply  what  is  right — and  not  what  is  pleasant. 

"  And  the  second  is  this,"  she  continued: 

"  Make  it  the  object  of  your  plans  and  contrivances  every  day  to 
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The  party  go  to  Canal  Street.  The  Duke.  Checking  the  trunk. 

promote,  as  much  as  possible,  the  happiness  of  other  people,  and  not 
merely  your  own." 

''  I  wish  you  would  write  them  down  for  us,  mother,"  said  Lucy, 
*'  because  such  long  sentences  are  so  hard  to  remember." 

"  I  will  write  them  down  for  you,"  replied  her  mother,  "and  I 
will  send  them  to  you  in  the  first  letter  that  I  write." 

After  breakfast  the  children  put  on  their  things  and  ran  down  to 
the  front  door.  Their  mother  followed  them.  The  carriage  was 
there.  They  all  got  in,  and  while  Wilton  was  shutting  the  door, 
Mrs.  True  looked  at  her  watch. 

"Half  past  seven,"  she  said.     "Drive  to  Canal  Street,  Duke." 

So  the  Duke  set  off,  and  drove  rapidly  out  to  Broadway,  and 
thence  down  to  Canal  Street. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  of  carriages  at  the  station,  and  of  people 
coming  and  going,  when  the  children  arrived.  As  soon  as  the  Duke 
reined  up  the  horses,  a  railroad  porter  opened  the  carriage  door  for 
the  persons  within  it  to  get  out,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  where 
the  baggage  was  going. 

"To  Franklin,"  said  John,  "up  the  Housatonic  railroad.  I'll 
get  out  myself  and  go  with  the  man  and  get  the  check,  and  then 
I'll  come  back  here  for  you." 

"  Yery  well,"  said  Mrs.  True,  "  we  will  wait.     But  go  quietly." 

So  John  got  out  of  the  carriage  and  followed  the  porter — who  in 
the  mean  time  had  taken  the  trunk  up  upon  his  shoulder — into  the 
depot.     In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  the  check  in  his  hand. 

"  Now,  mother,"  said  he,  "  you  and  Lucy  can  come." 

So  Mrs.  True  and  Lucy  got  out  of  the  carriage.     John  took  hold 
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of  Lucy's  hand  and  led  her  along.  Mrs.  True  stopped  to  give  a 
direction  to  the  Duke,  and  then  followed.  The  Duke  immediately 
drove  his  carriage  a  little  farther  on,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  other  carriages  that  were  continually  coming  with  passengers  and 
baggage,  and  there  he  drew  up  near  the  sidewalk. 

Mrs.  True  and  the  children  entered  the  station,  John  leading  the 
way. 

There  was  a  range  of  three  or  four  cars  with  horses  attached  to 
them,  standing  in  the  station^  along  the  platform.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  platform  was  the  ticket-office,  and  also  various  doors  leading 
to  different  apartments  and  passages.  John  conducted  his  mother 
and  Lucy  to  one  of  the  cars. 

"  We  had  better  take  the  middle  car,"  said  John,  ''  because  they 
say  that  is  the  safest.'' 

"  Why  is  it  the  safest  ?"  asked  Lucy. 

"Because."  replied  John,  "  in  case  of  a  collision,  the  middle  car 
is  likely  to  be  the  least  injured." 

"  I  should  think  the  last  car  would  be  the  safest,"  said  Lucy. 

"No,"  replied  John,  "because  sometimes  the  collision  comes 
from  behind,  and  then  the  last  car  is  the  most  dangerous  one  of 
all." 

"Now,  mother,"  said  John,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  platform 
of  the  car,  "  if  you  and  Lucy  will  get  in  and  find  a  good  seat,  I  will 
go  and  get  the  tickets." 

"  Can  you  go  alone  ?"  asked  Mrs.  True. 

"  Oh  yes,  mother.     I  know  how  to  do  it  very  well,"  said  John. 

So  Mrs.  True  and  Lucy  entered  the  car,  and  John  went   to  the 
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Getting  the  tickets.  John  resolves  to  keep  quiet.  The  sun. 

ticket-office.  His  father  had  given  him  a  supply  of  money  before 
they  left  home,  most  of  it  in  small  bills.  This  money  he  kept  in  his 
wallet. 

He  went  to  the  ticket-office.  The  window  of  it  opened  directly 
upon  the  platform.  There  was  a  crowd  of  people  about  the  window 
buying  their  tickets.  John  waited  till  it  came  his  turn,  and  then 
said, 

"  Two  half-tickets  for  Franklin,  Massachusetts." 
^'  Three  dollars  and  twenty  cents,"  said  the  ticket-seller. 
John  gave  the  ticket-seller  four  one-dollar  bills,  and  after  receiv- 
ing his  tickets  and  his  change,  he  put  all  carefully  in  his  wallet,  and 
then  walked  along,  quite  deliberately,  back  to  the  car.  There  were 
crowds  of  people  going  and  coming  on  the  platform,  many  of  whom 
seemed  hurried  and  anxious,  as  if  they  were  in  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  losing  their  baggage,  or  of  being  too  late,  or  meeting  with 
some  other  calamity. 

"  I  '11  keep  quiet,"  said  John,  "  and  not  be  in  a  hurry." 
So  he  walked  to  the  steps  of  the  platform,  and  after  ascending 
them,  he  stood  a  moment  on  the  top,  surveying  the  crowd  and  the 
scene  as  if  he  felt  entirely  at  leisure.  Then  he  went  into  the  car 
and  soon  found  his  mother  and  Lucy.  They  had  got  excellent  seats, 
near  a  window. 

"  Johnny,"  said  Mrs.  True,  "  which  will  be  the  sunny  side  ?" 
"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  mother,"  said  John.     "  We  can't  see 
the  sun  here  in  the  station,  and  so  I  can  not  tell." 

''  You  could  not  tell  any  better  if  you  could  see  the  sun,"  rephed 
his  mother,  "  for  we  shall  turn  several  times  after  we  go  out  of  the 
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The  way  to  determine  which  is  the  sunny  side. 


station.  We  can  seldom  determine  which  will  be  the  sunny  side  bj 
observing  where  the  sun  is  when  we  set  out." 

"  How  can  we  determine,  then?"  asked  John. 

''  I  will  show  you,"  said  Mrs.  True.  "  Think  of  the  map,  and 
see  if  you  can  remember  which  way  Franklin  is  from  New  York  ?" 

"It  is  north,"  said  John,  " nearly — a  little  to  the  east  of  north." 

"  And  in  what  part  of  the  sky  is  the  sun  in  the  morning  ?" 

"  In  the  eastern  part,"  said  John. 

"Very  well,"  rejoined  his  mother;  "and  now,  in  facing  toward 
the  north,  is  the  east  part  of  the  sky  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the 
left  hand?" 

"  On  the  right  hand,"  said  John. 

"  Then  the  shady  side  of  the  car  will  be  on  the  left  hand,"  said 
Mrs.  True. 

"  And  we  are  on  the  right  side,"  said  John;  "  so  we  are  wrong." 

"If  we  are  right,"  said  Lucy,  looking  perplexed,  "  then  how  can 
we  be  wrong?" 

John  did  not  answer  this  question ;  he  was  so  much  occupied  in 
looking  for  another  seat. 

There  was  no  place  on  the  left  side  of  the  car  where  there  were 
two  vacant  seats  together,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  Mrs.  True 
had  taken  the  right  side.  There  were  several  places  where  there 
were  single  vacant  seats,  and  there  was  one  case  in  which  a  lady, 
wearing  a  gay  bonnet,  and  with  a  great  many  flounces  to  her  dress, 
occupied  four  places  in  fact,  for  she  had  turned  one  seat,  and  had 
filled  the  places  in  that  seat,  and  also  the  place  by  her  side  in  her 
own  seat,  with  her  bags  and  parcels.     If  this  seat  had  been  turned 
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The  lady  who  took  more  than  belonged  to  her. 


in  its  proper  position,  then  there  would  have  been  a  good  place  there 
for  John  and  Lucy  on  the  shady  side  of  the  car. 

"  She  does  wrong  to  take  possession  of  two  seats,"  said  Mrs. 
True. 

"  I  suppose  she  wishes  to  have  a  great  deal  of  room,"  said  Lucy  ; 
"  and  she  wishes  also  to  have  a  place  for  her  bags  and  parcels." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  True,  ''  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  unjust  to  the  other 
passengers  for  her  to  take  more  than  the  seat  she  pays  for.  She 
pays  for  only  one  place,  and  one  place  is  all  that  she  is  entitled  to 
use." 

"  But  if  there  are  plenty  of  other  vacant  seats  in  the  car,"  said 
John,  ''then  has  not  she  a  right  to  take  more  than  one  for  her- 
self?" 

"  Not  exactly  a  right ^^^  said  Mrs.  True.  ''  She  has  strictly  no 
right  to  any  thing  more  than  what  she  has  paid  for,  and  that  is  only 
one  place.  Still,  if  there  are  really  a  'plenty  of  other  seats,  so  that 
all  who  come  in  can  have  a  perfectly  free  choice,  on  both  sides  of 
the  car,  then  she  does  no  wrong  to  use  more  than  one  seat.  But  in 
this  case  there  are  not  a  plenty.  There  is  no  whole  seat  for  you  on 
the  shady  side,  You  have  paid  for  your  places  as  much  as  she  has 
for  hers,  and  now  you  are  compelled  to  sit  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
car,  in  order  that  she  may  monopolize  three  seats  more  than  she  has 
paid  for." 

"Never  mind,  mother,"  said  John.  "It  is  only  to  Bridgeport 
that  we  are  going  in  this  car,  and  then  we  shall  change.  Perhaps 
we  can  get  on  the  shady  side  then." 

Mrs.  True  was  doubtless  right  in  her  reasoning,  and  I  advise  all 
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ladies,  old  and  young,  who  may  read  this  story,  to  remember  it  when 
they  take  seats  in  a  railroad  car.  If  you  pay  for  07ie  place,  you  are 
entitled  to  one  place.  If  you  pay  for  no  more,  you  are  entitled  to 
no  more.  When  you  enter  the  car,  too,  you  are  entitled  to  your 
choice  of  all  the  seats  that  are  then  empty.  But  after  you  have 
taken  your  choice,  then  the  next  person  that  comes  in  is  entitled  to 
his  or  her  choice,  of  all  that  are  left.  If  you  turn  a  seat  and  take 
possession  of  it  with  your  parcels,  so  as  to  make  it  disagreeable  for 
them  to  take  it — you  thus,  after  having  had  your  own  choice  free, 
restrict  them  in  theirs  without  any  right  to  do  so.  Thus  you  deprive 
them  of  a  portion  of  their  rights,  and  do  them  injustice.  Of  course 
if  there  are  really  plenty  of  vacant  seats  in  the  car  so  that  your 
turning  the  seat  and  taking  possession  of  more  places  than  you  have 
paid  for,  does  not  in  any  sense  restrict  or  incommode  those  who  come 
after  you,  then  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  it. 

Many  ladies  in  entering  a  railway  car  are  accustomed  to  do  what 
I  have  described  above,  without  thinking  of  it  in  its  true  light.  And 
all  those  who  have  not  a  genuine  love  of  justice  and  right  in  their 
hearts  will  continue  to  do  so,  after  the  truth  of  the  case  has  been 
pointed  out  to  them.  But  they  who  love  justice,  for  its  own  sake, 
and  mean  to  do  justice,  always,  so  far  as  they  understand  the  claims 
of  it — in  little  things  as  well  as  in  great,  and  among  strangers  as 
well  as  among  friends,  will  go  through  the  world  far  more  prosper- 
ously and  happily,  than  those  who  seek  to  gain  all  they  can  for  their 
own  personal  ease  and  comfort,  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of 
others. 

John  was  right,  however,  in  not  caring  much  about  being  kept 
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from  a  good  seat  by  the  selfishness  of  the  lady  in  the  gay  bonnet. 
While  we  ought  never  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  others,  we  ought  not 
to  allow  ourselves  to  be  easily  vexed  or  made  unhappy  when  other  peo- 
ple encroach  on  ours.  People  will  encroach  on  our  rights  very  often. 
There  is  no  getting  through  the  world  without  it.  Sometimes,  un- 
doubtedly, where  the  interest  in  question  is  important,  it  is  proper 
that  we  should  insist  upon  our  right.  But  in  trifles  it  is  better  to 
say  as  John  did,  ''  It  is  no  matter  ;  it  will  not  be  long." 

John  and  Lucy  were  very  glad  in  the  end  that  they  were  on  the 
right  side  of  the  car,  for  that  was  the  side  that  was  toward  the  water, 
and  though  the  sun  came  in  a  little  it  was  not  very  warm,  and  the 
views  on  the  w^ater  were  very  beautiful.  There  were  many  vessels 
sculing  to  and  fro  on  the  sound. 

At  length  the  car  began  to  get  quite  full,  and  so  Mrs.  True  rose 
from  her  seat  and  let  John  take  it. 

"I  intended  to  go  with  you  up  to  Twenty-seventh  street,"  said 
she,  ''  if  the  cars  had  not  been  full,  but  as  it  is  I  can  not  go,  without 
depriving  some  person  of  a  seat,  so  I  will  bid  you  good-by  here.  Be 
careful,  but  don't  be  anxious.  Whatever  may  take  place  do  not  be 
anxious.  If  any  accident  should  happen  to  you  it  may  turn  out  in 
the  end  to  be  a  very  fortunate  occurrence.  Set  your  hearts  on 
doing  good  as  much  as  you  can,  on  the  journey  ;  watch  for  opportu- 
nities to  be  useful  to  other  people,  and  consider  every  such  opportu- 
nity as  a  happy  thing  for  yourselves.  And  as  soon  as  you  arrive  at 
Franklin,  write  me  word." 

'•Yes,  mother,  I  will,"  said  John.  "And  now,  mother,  let  me 
go  with  you  out  to  the  carriage." 
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"  No,"  said  Mrs.  True.  "  I  can  find  my  way  very  well.  I  would 
rather  that  you  would  stay  here  and  take  care  of  Lucy." 

Just  at  this  time  a  bell  rang  which  denoted  that  the  train  was 
about  to  move,  and  Mrs.  True  bade  the  children  good-by  and  went 
away.  When,  at  last,  she  disappeared  at  the  door  and  the  children 
could  see  her  no  longer,  John  perceived  that  Lucy  looked  a  little 
afraid,  and  that  tears  were  beginning  to  come  to  her  eyes.  Some 
boys,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have  laughed  at  her,  and  made 
sport  of  her  fears,  but  one  of  John's  resolutions  was  that  he  would 
never  laugh  at  Lucy  or  tease  her  at  all.  So  in  this  case  he  took  no 
notice  of  her  trouble,  but  in  order  to  divert  her  mind  from  it  he 
called  her  attention  to  two  orange  women  that  were  standing  on  the 
platform. 

''  Lucy,"  said  he,  ''  look  quick  at  those  two  orange  women  and 
tell  me  which  you  think  has  the  best  oranges,  and  I'll  beckon  her  to 
come  here  to  the  window,  and  I'll  buy  some." 

So  Lucy  looked  at  the  two  baskets  of  oranges,  and  in  comparing 
the  two  stocks  of  fruit,  forgot  her  sorrows. 

In  the  mean  time  John  had  taken  a  shilling  piece*  from  his 
pocket.  He  now  beckoned  to  the  woman  whom  Lucy  had  desig- 
nated, and  when  she  came  to  the  window,  which  she  did  immediately, 
he  asked,  "  How  many  for  a  shilling?" 

"Four,"  said  the  woman. 

So  saying,  she  held  up  four  fine  large  oranges  in  her  hand. 

John  reached  out  of  the  window,  and  took  them  in  just  as  the  car 

*  Of  course  this  was  a  New  York  shilling,  that  is,  the  twelve  and  a  half  cent  piece, 
which  is  called  ninepence  in  New  England,  and  a  levy  at  the  South. 
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John  and  Lucy  see  their  mother  once  more. 


began  to  move.  At  the  same  instant  he  gave  the  woman  the  shilling. 
John's  hand  was  not,  however,  large  enough  to  hold  the  oranges ;  and 
three  of  them  fell  from  his  grasp,  as  he  took  them  in  at  the  window. 
Fortunately,  however,  they  fell  into  Lucy's  lap.  This  accident,  and 
the  fortunate  termination  of  it,  made  Lucy  laugh  outright,  and  en- 
tirely dispelled  all  the  remains  of  her  sadness. 

The  car  was  now  in  full  motion ;  and  it  soon  came  out  of  the  sta- 
tion, and  emerged  into  the  full  light  of  day.  The  car  moved  up  the 
Bowery,  drawn  by  horses,  until  at  length  it  reached  the  upper  sta- 
tion. Here  the  horses  were  detached  from  it,  and  all  the  cars  were 
formed  into  a  train  together,  in  the  street ;  and  far  ahead  the  children 
could  hear  the  puffing  of  the  locomotive.  Just  at  this  instant,  Lucy, 
in  looking  out  of  the  window,  to  her  great  joy,  caught  sight  of  her 
mother's  carriage  coming  by.  The  window  of  the  carriage  was  open, 
and  Mrs.  True  was  lookuig  out.  The  carriage  drove  up  close  to  the 
window  of  the  car — so  near  that  Lucy  could  actually  reach  out  and 
shake  hands  with  her  mother. 

''How  do  you  get  along?"  asked  Mrs.  True. 

"  Very  well  indeed,"  said  John.  "  We  have  had  a  very  pleasant 
ride,  indeed,  up  the  Bowery;  and  we  like  our  seats  very  much." 

"  See,  mother,"  said  Lucy,  holding  up  one  of  her  oranges. 

"  Ah  !"  said  her  mother.      "  An  orange  ?" 

"  Yes.  mother,"  replied  Lucy.  ''  Johnny  bought  it  for  me.  And 
we  have  got  three  more." 

"  That's  right,"  said  Mrs.  True.  "  Whenever  a  gentleman  has  a 
lady  under  his  charge  in  the  cars,  he  ought  to  see  that  she  has  as 
many  oranges  as  she  wants." 
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The  carriage  and  the  cars.  The  Duke.  Last  good-by. 

"  I  shall  write  jou,  mother,  as  soon  as  we  get  to  Franklin,"  said 
John. 

"  Yes/'  said  his  mother,  "  and  I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  to- 
morrow night." 

"  If  we  don't  meet  with  any  accident,"  said  John. 

''  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  True,  "  if  you  don't  meet  with  any  accident." 

Just  at  this  moment  a  loud  whistle  from  the  locomotive  was  heard, 
and  a  moment  afterward  the  train  began  to  move.  The  Duke  touched 
up  the  horses ;  and  for  a  moment  the  carriage  kept  up  with  the  cars. 
Very  soon,  however,  the  cars  went  faster  and  faster,  and  the  carriage 
began  to  be  left  behind ;  and  so  Mrs.  True  and  the  children  bade 
each  other  good-by,  by  waving  their  handkerchiefs  toward  each  other ; 
for  the  noise  was  now  too  great  for  any  voices  to  be  heard. 

And  thus  it  was  that  John  and  Lucy  set  out  on  their  journey. 
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John  and  Lucy  are  amused  by  the  prospect  from  the  windows. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE   CARS. 


John  and  Lucy  found  a  great  deal  of  amusement  in  observing  the 
people  in  the  car,  for  the  first  hour  of  their  journey,  and  then  they 
began  to  come  in  sight  of  the  water.  John  was 
very  much  interested  in  watching  the  vessels 
which  he  saw  sailing  to  and  fro,  in  the  ofl5ng. 
There  were  two  vessels  which  were  sailing 
in  nearly  contrary  ways  which,  since  they  were 
both  blown  along  by  the  same  wind,  seemed  to 
Lucy  very  astonishing. 

''I  should  think,"  said  she,  "that  if  they 
are  blown  by  the  wind  they  would  have  to  go  the  same  way  that  the 
wind  goes." 

"  No,"  said  John,  "■  they  do  not.  There  is  a  kite,  for  example. 
A  kite  is  blown  by  the  wind,  but  it  does  not  go  the  same  way  that 
the  wind  goes." 

2fi  D 


^^^> 
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The  philosophy  of  sails.  John's  explanation.  The  brig. 


''  It  goes  right  up  in  the  air,"  said  Lucj. 

''  True,"  said  John,  "  but  the  wind  does  not  blow  right  up  in  the 
air.     It  blows  straight  along  over  the  ground." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Lucy,  ''  and  I  don't  understand  it  at  all." 
"  The  kite  goes  across  the  wind,"  said  John,  "  because  it  is  held 
by  the  string.     The  string  holds  it,  and  so  it  can  not  go  along  with 
the  wind,  and  as  it  lays  slanting  on  the  wind  the  wind  shoots  under 
it  and  pushes  it  up,  which  is  right  across  the  wind." 
''  That  is  very  curious,"  said  Lucy. 

''  I  think  it  is  curious  myself,"  said  John,  ''  and  it  is  so  with  a 
vessel.  It  is  held  by  the  keel  so  that  it  can  not  be  blown  along  with 
the  wind,  and  the  sails  are  placed  aslant  and  so  the  wind  in  shooting 
by  pushes  the  vessel  across.  It  pushes  one  vessel  one  way,  and  the 
other  the  other  way  across  the  wind,  because  the  sails  are  slanted 
in  different  ways." 

Just  then  the  cars  came  in  sight  of  a  brig 

>i"  ¥  which  was  sailing  along  not  very  far  from  the 

v^^Kyji  y^,  shore,  in  a  position  w^hich  enabled  Lucy  to  see 

/^i^M^^^^  very  plainly  that  the  sails  were  set  in  a  slant- 

"^^^SrawrifiP^'      ^^o  position.     Still  she  said  that  she  could  not 

^^^^^S^^^P      understand  the  explanation  very  well. 

The  children  went  on  without  meeting  with 
THE  BBiG.  ^^^  special  adventures  till  they  came  to  Bridge- 

port, which  was  the  place  where  the  Housatonic  railroad  branches  off 
from  the  great  Boston  line.  John  knew  the  station  very  well,  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  it,  for  he  had  often  stopped  here  before.  He  was 
not,  however,  left  to  rely  on  his  own  recollections  of  the  place,  for 
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Bridgeport.  Scene  at  the  station.  The  children  find  a  guide 


almost  before  the  train  had  come  fully  to  a  stop,  the  conductor  came 
to  the  door  of  the  car  and  called  out  in  a  loud  voice, 

"  Bridgeport  !  Passengers  for  the  Naugatuck  and  Housatonic 
railroads,  change  cars !" 

"Now,  Luc  J,"  said  John,  "here  is  where  we  are  to  get  out." 

A  number  of  persons  rose  to  leave  the  car  as  soon  as  it  had  fully 
stopped.  John  and  Lucy  rose  too.  A  gentleman  who  was  in  the 
seat  behind  them,  asked  them  if  they  were  going  to  leave  the  car 
there. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  John,  "we  are  going  to  take  the  other  train 
here." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  the  man,  "and  if  you  will  go  with  me  I  will 
show  you  where  it  is." 

There  was  a  great  crowd  of  people  pressing  out,  and  the  children, 
following  the  gentleman,  went  out  among  them.  On  the  platform 
the  crowd  seemed  greater  than  ever.  A  large  number  of  people 
were  assembled  to  take  the  different  trains,  and  as  they  hurried  to 
and  fro,  they  made  a  scene  of  great  confusion.  There  were  mothers, 
some  carrying  their  children  in  their  arms,  and  some  leading  them 
by  the  hand.  There  were  people  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  baggage — 
carpet-bags,  band-boxes,  umbrellas,  bird-cages,  and  flower-pots,  and 
one  woman  had  a  little  silken-eared  dog  in  her  arms,  that  looked 
around  on  the  scene  of  confusion  about  him,  with  a  countenance  full 
of  wonder. 

John  and  Lucy  had  little  opportunity  to  make  observations,  for 
they  were  obliged  to  hasten  on  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  man 
who  was  going  to  conduct  them  to  the  other  car.     John's  mind  was 
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John  gets  into  a  hurry.  They  get  seats  in  "the  other  train." 

fullj  taken  up  with  his  eagerness  to  get  to  the  other  train,  and  to 
secure  a  seat  there  on  the  shady  side,  before  many  other  persons 
should  crowd  in  and  all  the  places  be  taken.  Indeed  he  was  forget- 
.ting  his  mother's  injunction  to  do  nothing  in  a  hurry,  but  to  be  calm 
and  deliberate  in  every  step  that  he  took.  He  was  decidedly  in  a 
hurry.  He  pressed  on  after  the  gentleman  w^ho  had  offered  to  be- 
come his  guide,  and  drew  Lucy  along  after  him,  saying,  continually, 

"  Come,  Lucy,  hurry  on  !  hurry  on  !" 

They  soon  reached  the  other  train,  and  John  and  Lucy  climbed  up 
the  steps  of  the  platform  in  advance  of  several  other  persons  that 
were  pressing  on  close  behind  them. 

"Here  we  are!"  said  John,  as  they  went  in.  ''Here  we  are,  all 
safe  !     Now  for  a  seat  on  the  left  side  !" 

The  seats  near  the  door  were  all  full.  So  John  pressed  forward 
toward  the  head  of  the  car.  There  he  found  one  or  two  seats  empty. 
He  made  way  for  Lucy  to  enter  one  of  them,  so  as  to  give  her  a 
seat  next  to  the  window,  and  then  he  followed  her  in.  His  counte- 
nance was  beaming  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

"  There  !"  said  he.  ''  Here  we  are.  This  is  just  such  a  seat  as 
I  wanted.  Now  the  sun  won't  trouble  you  any  more.  We  are  on 
the  left  side." 

'•Only,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "I  would  a  little 
rather  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  car." 

"Why?"  asked  Lucy. 

"Because,"  said  John,  "when  we  are  here  at  the  head  of  the 
car,  we  are  before  all  the  people ;  and  we  can  not  see  any  thing 
that  is  going  oh  without  looking  round.     If  we  were  at  the  lower 
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end  of  the  car,  we  could  look  right  forward,  and  see  the  whole  car 
and  the  people  in  it,  all  before  us." 

"Well,"  said  Lucj,  '^  we  will  watch  and  see  when  the  people  get 
out.  I  suppose  that  some  will  get  out  at  almost  every  station  where 
we  stop,  and  so  perhaps  pretty  soon  there  may  be  a  vacancy  in  the 
back  part  of  the  car." 

The  children,  however,  did  not  have  to  wait,  after  all,  for  people 
to  get  out ;  for  they  had  only  been  two  or  three  minutes  in  their 
places  before  Lucy  saw  in  a  looking-glass,  which  hung  at  the  head  of 
the  car  by  the  side  of  the  door,  that  some  people  at  the  other  end 
were  changing  their  seats.  She  stood  up,  and  looked  back.  In  a 
moment  she  perceived  that  one  whole  seat  was  left  vacant  there. 

"  See,  John,"  said  she,  pointing.  "  There  is  a  seat  vacant  at  the 
other  end  of  the  car." 

"  So  there  is,"  said  John.     "  Let  us  go  and  get  it." 

So  they  arose  immediately,  and  went  back  to  the  end  of  the  car, 
and  took  the  seat  that  had  been  vacated. 

When  at  length  they  were  comfortably  established  in  their  seats, 
John  took  out  from  his  carpet-bag  a  small  paste-board  box  which 
contained  a  favorite  little  doll  that  belonged  to  Lucy,  and  which  he 
had  promised  that  she  should  have  to  play  with  on  the  way. 

''Now  that  we  have  got  settled,"  said  he,  '•' you  can  have  your 
doll  to  play  with." 

''Well !"  said  Lucy,  in  a  tone  of  great  satisfaction. 

"How  nicely  we  got  through  Bridgeport,"  said  John.  "The 
changing  at  Bridgeport  was  what  we  thought  would  be  the  great 
trouble." 
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^' Yes,"  said  Lucj,  "I  was  afraid  of  Bridgeport." 

In  supposing,  however,  that  thej  had  got  through  Bridgeport  well, 
the  children  were  under  an  illusion.  Although  thej  were  not  aware 
of  it,  they  had  got  into  the  wrong  train.  There  are  two  great  rail- 
roads that  pass  up  through  the  heart  of  Connecticut  from  Bridge- 
port— namely,  the  Housatonic  and  the  Naugatuck  roads.  These 
roads  run  pretty  nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  One  follows  up  the 
valley  of  the  river  Housatonic,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Nauga- 
tuck. It  is  from  these  rivers  that  the  railroads  take  their  respective 
names. 

Now  there  are  trains  of  cars  that  start  on  both  these  railroads, 
soon  after  the  New  York  train  arrives  at  Bridgeport ;  and  this  ren- 
ders it  necessary  that  travelers,  designing  to  go  up  either  of  these 
valleys,  should  be  careful  which  train  they  get  into  when  they 
change.  John  knew  very  well,  when  he  left  New  York,  that  there 
were  two  roads ;  and  he  knew  that  he  must  be  careful  to  ascertain 
which  was  the  Housatonic  train  before  entering  the  car ;  but  in  the 
hurry  and  confusion  of  the  change,  he  forget  all  this. 

Boys  sometimes  think  that  they  are  qualified  to  act  in  sudden  and 
extraordinary  emergencies,  simply  from  the  fact  that  they  know  be- 
forehand, when  they  are  calm  and  composed,  what  in  such  cases  they 
ought  to  do.  But  it  is  by  no  means  enough  to  make  it  certain  that 
we  shall  act  wisely  and  right  in  sudden  emergencies,  that  we  know 
beforehand  what  ought  to  be  done  in  them ;  for  the  excitement  of 
mind  produced  by  the  suddenness  of  them  seems  often  to  drive  all 
our  thoughts  away  from  us,  and  we  are  borne  on  by  the  influences 
around  us  as  by  a  torrent.     John  True  knew  very  well  in  New 
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York  what  was  to  be  done  in  making  the  change  at  Bridgeport;  but. 
when  he  came  to  the  actual  scene,  the  noise,  the  confusion,  the  ex- 
citement, and  a  certain  nervous  solicitude  which  is  always  felt  in 
such  cases,  overwhelmed  him ;  and  he  followed  blindly  the  guide  who 
offered  to  show  him  "the  other  train."  For  an  instant  he  entirely 
forgot  that  there  was  any  other  train  than  the  one  which  he  and 
Lucy  were  intending  to  take. 

The  stranger  himself  w^ho  offered  to  guide  them  to  the  other  train, 
as  he  called  it,  was  well  meaning  and  honest  in  his  intention.  He 
did  not  think  of  any  other  train  than  the  Naugatuck  one ;  and  see- 
ing that  these  children  were  traveling  alone,  and  being  pleased  with 
their  appearance  and  manners,  he  offered  to  assist  them.  And  thus 
it  happened  that  without  any  fault  on  their  part,  or  on  that  of  their 
guide,  and  wholly  unconscious  of  the  untoward  accident  that  had  be- 
fallen them,  John  and  Lucy  were  sitting  quietly  in  their  seats,  sup- 
posing that  all  was  well,  while  they  were  actually  going  on  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  out  of  their  way. 

They  were  not,  however,  going  entirely  out  of  their  way,  for  the 
Naugatuck  and  Housatonic  railroads,  as  has  already  been  said,  run 
in  nearly  the  same  direction.  They  lie  along  the  banks  of  two  rivers 
that  are  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  apart.  At  the  end  of  the  Nau- 
gatuck  railroad — the  one  on  which  the  children  were  now  traveling 
— the  distance  across  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  Housatonic  railroad 
is  probably  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles. 

It  usually  happens,  when  a  person  makes  a  mistake,  and  gets 
into  the  wrong  car,  in  traveling  by  railroad,  that  the  mistake  is  very 
soon  discovered.     The  conductor  discovers  it  by  coming  for  the  tick- 
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ets.  If  any  one  has  a  wrong  ticket,  he  at  once  observes  it ;  and  he 
explains  to  him  the  mistake  that  he  has  made  ;  and  at  the  first  stop- 
ping place,  he  lets  him  get  out  in  order  that  he  may  go  back  bj  the 
next  train. 

This  mode  of  discovering  the  error  failed  in  this  case,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  very  singular  combination  of  circumstances  which  I  shall 
now  explain. 

When  the  train  had  gone  on  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  Lucy  saw 
the  front  door  of  the  car  open,  and  the  conductor  enter.  She  knew 
that  it  was  the  conductor  by  the  name  which  she  saw  in  silver  letters 
on  his  hat. 

The  conductor  began  to  advance  slowly  through  the  car,  calling 
for  the  tickets. 

"John,"  said  Lucy,  ''the  conductor  is  coming  for  the  tickets." 

"  Yes,"  said  John.  "I've  got  them  in  my  wallet;  and  I'll  take 
them  out  so  as  to  have  them  all  ready." 

There  were  a  number  of  persons  in  the  car  traveling  with  chil- 
dren. Now  it  often  happened  on  that  road,  as  on  all  others,  that  the 
children  were  separated  from  their  parents  in  taking  their  seats. 
When  this  was  the  case,  if  the  conductor  came  to  the  children  first, 
they  would  point  to  their  father,  who  had  the  tickets  for  all,  and  then 
the  conductor  would  bow,  and  pass  on.  If  he  came  to  the  father 
first,  the  fjither  would  show  all  the  tickets,  and  then  point  to  that 
part  of  the  car  where  the  rest  of  his  party  were  seated. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  in  this  car  there  was  an  unusual  number 
of  these  separated  parties,  and  the  conductor  found  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  remember  them  all.     He  had  proceeded,  howevei',  quite 
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regularly  down  to  the  middle  of  the  car,  when  suddenly  his  atten- 
tion ^vas  arrested  by  two  quick  and  short  blasts  of  the  whistle. 

Two  quick  and  short  blasts  of  the  whistle,  when  the  train  is  in 
motion,  denotes  danger,  and  is  the  signal  for  the  brakemen  to  brake 
up  the  train  as  quick  as  possible. 

The  brakemen  are  men  who  stand  on  the  platform  of  the  cars. 
There  is  one  to  each  car.  He  stands  on  the  platform  of  it,  near  an 
iron  wheel.  The  iron  wheel  is  connected  with  an  axle  that  runs  down 
beneath  the  platform,  where  there  is  a  chain  attached  to  it.  This 
chain  is  connected  with  a  set  of  blocks  of  wood — one  near  each  wheel 
— in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  iron  wheel  is  turned  round,  the 
chain  is  wound  up  upon  the  axle,  and  the  blocks  of  wood  are  drawn 
up  hard  against  the  wheels,  where  they  rub  against  them,  and 
gradually  make  them  stop. 

These  wooden  blocks  are  called  brakes^  and  the  process  of  bringing 
them  to  bear  hard  against  the  wheels,  so  as  to  make  the  train  stop,  is 
called  "braking  up  the  train." 

When  the  conductor  heard  the  alarm,  he  immediately  stopped  col- 
lecting the  tickets  and  went  forward  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  brakes  began  to  take  effect,  and  John 
and  Lucy  felt  that  the  train  was  stopping. 

"  There,  Lucy !"  said  John.  "Something  has  happened.  Per- 
haps it  is  an  accident." 

In  consequence  of  what  his  mother  had  said,  John  was  on  the  look- 
out for  an  accident ;  and  he  anticipated  the  happening  of  one  with 
interest  and  pleasure  rather  than  fear. 

"  Let  us  look  out  the  window  and  see,"  said  Lucy. 
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The  children  do  not  understand  the  signals. 


''  No,"  said  John.  "  We  must  never  put  our  heads  out  of  the  win- 
dow. But  I'll  tell  jou  what  we  can  do,  we  can  go  to  the  forward 
part  of  the  car,  and  there  we  can  see  out  of  the  front  window,  with- 
out putting  our  heads  out." 

So  John  led  the  way,  and  Lucy  followed,  to  the  front  part  of  the 
car  again.  In  the  mean  time  the  whistle  was  all  the  time  sounding  ; 
sometimes  in  short,  sharp  blasts,  and  sometimes  in  a  long,  continued 
one ;  and  the  train  moved  on  very  slowly. 

"I  don't  see  what  it  can  mean,"  said  John.  "  But  I  wish  very 
much  that  I  knew." 

When  the  children  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  car,  and  attempted  to 
look  out  at  the  front  window,  they  found  that  they  could  not  see  any 
thing  but  the  platform,  and  the  brakeman,  and  the  wheel  that  he  was 
turning. 

''  Let  us  watch  him,"  said  John,  ''  and  then  w^e  can  learn  what  the 
signals  mean." 

So  they  watched  the  brakeman,  and  they  found  that  when  he  heard 
two  short  blasts  he  screwed  the  brakes  up,  so  as  to  stop  the  motion 
of  the  train ;  and  when  he  heard  a  long  blast,  then  he  let  it  go  again. 
Besides  these  two  signals  there  were  a  great  many  single  short  blasts 
made  from  time  to  time,  and  these  the  brakeman  seemed  to  pay  no 
attention  to. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  was  that  there  were  some  oxen  and  cows 
before  the  train,  running  along  on  the  track,  or  by  the  side  of  it.  It 
was  at  a  place  where  there  was  a  wet  ditch  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
and  a  good  many  trees  and  bushes  beyond  it.  The  cattle  had  not 
sense  enough  to  turn  off,  and  so  they  ran  on;    and  the  engineer 
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Explanation.  Patrick  goes  to  turn  the  cattle. 


was  attempting  to  frighten  them  awaj  by  the  single  blasts  of  the 
whistle. 

When  he  found  that  he  was  coming  too  near  them  he  would  blow 
two  short  blasts  in  succession,  and  that  was  a  signal  to  the  brakemen 
to  brake  up  the  train.  Then,  when  the  most  of  the  train  had  been 
nearly  stopped,  and  the  cattle  had  gone  on  somewhat  out  of  the  way, 
he  would  blow  a  long  blast,  which  was  a  signal  for  the  brakemen  to 
let  the  train  go  on  again. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  some  time,  though  it  was  not 
long  before  John  and  Lucy  found  out  what  the  difficulty  was,  by 
means  of  one  of  the  passengers  who  had  been  out  to  see,  and  who 
came  in  saying  that  there  were  cattle  on  the  track.  They  went  on 
so  for  about  two  miles,  and  then  the  conductor  came  back.  As  he 
entered  the  car  he  met  a  fireman  named  Patrick,  who  was  just  then 
coming  through. 

'•  Patrick,"  said  he,  "  run  forward  and  turn  those  cattle." 

John  and  Lucy,  by  looking  out,  could  see  Patrick  jump  off  and 
run  forward.  The  train  was  going  so  slowly  that  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing  this. 

"Now,"  said  John,  "I  suppose  he  will  stop  the  cattle,  and  then 
the  train  can  go  by.  We  will  look  out  the  window  and  watch,  and 
perhaps  we  shall  see  them." 

In  a  moment  more  a  long  whistle  was  heard,  which  was  the  sig- 
nal to  the  brakemen  to  let  the  train  go  on,  and  immediately  afterward 
it  began  to  move  faster. 

"  Plere  they  are,"  said  John. 

So  saying,  he  pointed  out  of  the  window,  and  there  Lucy  saw  two 
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John  and  Lucy  see  them.  The  conductor  returns  to  his  duty. 

or  three  oxen  and  as  many  cows,  with  their  heads  turned  back  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  train,  trampling  through  the  bushes,  and  crowd- 
ing against  one  another,  apparently  in  great  terror.  The  train  went 
faster  and  faster,  and  was  soon  running  on  at  its  usual  speed. 

"  And  now  we  have  lost  our  good  seat,"  said  John. 

As  John  said  this,  he  and  Lucy  looked  toward  the  back  part  of 
the  car,  and  there  they  saw  that  a  gentleman  had  taken  their  seat. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  John,  "  we  can  just  as  well  sit  here." 

"  So  we  can,"  said  Lucy. 

So  the  children  took  their  seats  in  their  old  place  at  the  head  of 
the  car.  In  the  meantime  the  conductor  went  back  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  off  collecting  the  tickets,  and  there  resumed  the 
performance  of  his  duty ;  but  as  he  was  going  down  the  car,  and  the 
children  were  now  up  at  the  head  of  it,  they  were  behind  him, 
among  those  whose  tickets  had  been  examined.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  conductor  did  not  call  for  their  tickets  at  all,  and  so  did  not 
discover  that  they  were  in  the  wrong  train. 

It  might  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  the  conductor  would  have 
seen  the  children's  tickets  the  next  time  that  he  came  round,  which 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  do  after  stopping  at  the 
next  station  ;  but  it  so  happened  that,  on  this  road,  only  a  few  per- 
sons got  in  at  each  station,  and  so  it  was  the  practice  of  the  con- 
ductor to  notice  those  who  did  get  in,  as  they  came  up  into  the  car 
from  the  platform,  and  to  call  upon  them  only,  for  their  tickets. 
After  a  short  time,  too,  he  became  accustomed  to  seeing  John  and 
Lucy  in  their  seat,  and  he  recollected  them  as  children  that  he  had 
seen  in  the  car  soon  after  leaving  Bridgeport.     So  he  concluded 
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IIow  it  happened  that  he  missed  John  and  Lucy.  Winsted. 

that  he  had  seen  their  tickets  once,  and  accordingly  did  not  ask  for 
them  again.  Indeed,  he  supposed  that  they  belonged  to  some  one  of 
the  parties  that  were  traveling  that  day  in  the  train,  and  so  he 
thought  no  more  about  them. 

John  wondered  a  little  why  the  conductor  did  not  call  for  his 
tickets,  but  he  had  put  them  back  into  his  wallet  at  the  time  of  the 
alarm  on  account  of  the  cows,  and  after  that  he  thought  but  little 
about  them,  supposing  that  the  conductor  would  call  for  them  at  the 
proper  time. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  conductor  did  not  know  what  tickets 
the  children  had  got,  until  he  went  round  for  the  last  time  to  make 
the  final  collection  of  tickets  and  checks,  just  before  reaching  Win- 
sted, which  is  the  station  at  the  end  of  the  road. 

"Why,  those  are  the  wrong  tickets,  my  lad,"  said  the  conductor, 
when  John  finally  handed  his  tickets  to  him. 

"Wrong?"  said  John. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  conductor.  ''  Those  are  Housatonic  tickets. 
Have  n't  you  got  any  other  tickets  but  those  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  John.      "  We  are  going  to  Franklin." 

"You've  got  on  the  wrong  road,"  said  the  conductor.  "Why 
did  you  not  show  me  your  tickets  before?" 

"You  have  not  asked  me  for  them  before,"  said  John.  "  I  had 
them  all  ready." 

"  You  have  come  sixty  miles  out  of  your  way,"  said  the  con- 
ductor. 

So  saying,  he  left  the  children  without  taking  their  tickets,  and 
walked  on. 
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John  comforts  Lucy  in  her  distress.  The  conductor's  design. 


John  and  Lucy  looked  at  each  other  in  consternation.  In  a  mo- 
ment more,  John  saw  large  tears  coming  into  Lucy's  eyes. 

'•Never  mind,  Lucy,"  said  he.  "Don't  be  troubled  about  it. 
We  shall  do  very  well,  I'm  sure.  We  can  go  back  again  just  as  we 
came.     I've  got  plenty  of  money  to  pay  the  fare." 

Lucy  did  not  reply.  She  struggled  hard  to  repress  her  grief  and 
anxiety,  but  without  much  success. 

^'  I  was  afraid  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  came,"  said  she,  "  and  now 
I  am  very  sorry  indeed." 

John  thought  that  it  was  rather  unkind  in  the  conductor  to  go 
away  and  leave  him,  without  giving  him  any  advice  in  respect  to 
what  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  do,  and  perhaps  it  was  not  quite 
right.  But  conductors,  though  they  are  generally  ready  to  do  every 
thing  that  is  substantially  necessary  for  those  who  are  under  their 
charge,  have  very  little  time  for  politeness.  The  conductor  in  this 
case,  though  he  went  away  somewhat  abruptly,  did  not  by  any 
means  intend  to  abandon  the  children.  His  design  was  to  go  on  and 
collect  his  checks  and  tickets,  and  then  to  come  back  and  advise  them 
what  to  do.  He  ought  to  have  told  them,  however,  before  going 
away,  that  he  was  coming  back  again  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  I  don't  see  what  we  are  going  to  do,"  said  Lucy,  speaking  in  a 
very  mournful  and  despairing  tone. 

"  Nor  I — exactly — yet,"  said  John.  "  But  we  shall  find  out 
what  to  do  presently,  when  we  stop.  We  can  stop  when  we  come  to 
a  station,  and  go  back  in  the  next  train.  At  any  rate  I'll  ask  the 
conductor  when  he  comes  by  again." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  conductor  did  come  by  again.     As  soon 
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The  conductor  makes  an  arrangement  with  the  children. 


as  he  came  near  to  where  John  and  Lucy  were  sitting,  he  accosted 
John,  saying, 

"Let  me  see — you  are  the  children,  I  believe,  that  have  got 
Housatonic  tickets." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  John.  ''  I  suppose  we  had  better  get  out  at  the 
next  station." 

"  The  next  station  is  the  last  station,"  said  the  conductor.  "  The 
train  stops  there.  It  goes  back  again  in  about  half  an  hour,  and 
then  I'll  take  you  back  to  Bridgeport." 

"  And  then  we  can  get  into  the  right  train,"  said  John. 

"Yes,"  said  the  conductor,  "but  not  to-night.  You  won't  get 
back  to  Bridgeport  in  time  to  take  the  afternoon  train  up.  You'll 
have  to  stay  in  Bridgeport  till  to-morrow  morning.  But  I'll  come 
and  see  you  when  we  are  going  down,  and  tell  you  what  you  had 
better  do." 

So  saying,  the  conductor  went  away,  and  pretty  soon  afterward 
the  whistle  was  sounded  as  a  signal  to  the  brakemen  to  brake  up  for 
the  Winsted  station. 

"  Don't  be  troubled,  Lucy,"  said  John.  "  There  is  not  any  dan- 
ger. We  can  stop  at  Bridgeport  to-night  just  as  well  as  not.  There 
are  excellent  hotels  in  Bridgeport,  and  we  shall  have  a  nice  time 
there." 

"  But  I  shall  be  afraid  to  sleep  all  alone  in  a  great  hotel,"  said 
Lucy. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  John.  "You  won't  be  afraid  at  all.  I'll  have 
you  a  room  close  by  mine,  with  a  door  between  them,  and  we  will 
keep  the  door  open  all  night,  and  I'll  tell  you  stories  through  it, 
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Lucy  feels  somewhat  comforted.  They  go  to  the  ladies'  waiting-room. 

until  you  get  asleep.  Then,  besides,  think  what  an  excellent  sup- 
per we  will  have." 

Lucy  was  somewhat  reassured  by  these  promises,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  the  tone  of  confidence  and  courage  with  which  John  spoke 
in  making  them,  and  soon  after  this  the  train  came  to  a  stand  at  the 
Winsted  station.  John  and  Lucy  followed  the  rest  of  the  company 
out  of  the  car,  to  the  platform,  and  thence  they  went  into  the  ladies' 
room  of  the  station,  expecting  to  wait  there  half  an  hour,  until  the 
time  should  come  for  the  train  to  set  out  on  its  return. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  room,  Lucy,"  said  John. 

"I  am  so  sorry  because  we  have  lost  our  way,"  replied  Lucy, 
"  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  me  whether  it  is  pretty  or 
not." 

''  Oh,  Lucy,"  rejoined  John,  "  never  mind  about  our  having  lost 
our  way.  Mother  said  that  whatever  happened  to  us  we  must  not  be 
anxious  about  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Lucy,  with  a  sigh,  ''  I  will  try  not  to  be.  I  will 
try  as  hard  as  I  can." 
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Lightning  in  a  remote  glen. 


The  station-master. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE     THUNDER     SHOWER. 

A  FTER  John  and  Lucy  had  been  in  the  station  a  few  minutes,  the 
^^    station-master  came  in. 

'•Well,  children,"  said  he,  "  are  you  waiting  for  somebody  to  come 
for  you?" 

"  Noj  sir,"  said  John,  '^  we  are  waiting  for  the  train  to  go  back." 
26  E 
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John  falls  into  conversation  witLi  the  station-master. 


"How  is  that?"  said  the  man.  "You  came  up  in  the  train,  did 
not  you?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  John,  "  but  we  lost  our  way,  and  so  we  are  going 
back  again." 

"Ah,"  said  the  station-master,  "  how  did  that  happen?  Where 
did  you  wish  to  go  ?" 

"We  were  going  to  Franklin,"  said  John,  "and  that  is  up  the 
Housatonic  railroad.  We  got  upon  the  Naugatuck  railroad  by  mis- 
take." 

"And  so  you  are  going  back  again?"  said  the  man. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  John. 

"Why  don't  you  go  across?"  asked  the  man.  "It  is  not  much 
more  than  fifteen  miles  across  to  the  nearest  station  on  the  Housa- 
tonic railroad,  and  you  could  get  there  in  time  to  take  the  afternoon 
train." 

" But  how  could  we  get  across?"  asked  John. 

"  Oh,  you  could  get  somebody  to  take  you  in  a  wagon,"  replied 
the  station-master.      "  There 's  Andrew,  now.     I'll  call  him." 

As  he  said  this  the  man  ran  to  the  door  and  called  out  to  a  man 
who  was  just  driving  away  with  an  empty  carriage, 

"Andrew!" 

Andrew  reined  up  his  horses  and  looked  round. 

"  Come  here,"  said  the  man. 

So  Andrew  dismounted  from  his  box  and  came  in. 

"Here  are  some  children,"  said  the  station-master,  "  that  want  to 
get  to  the  Housatonic  railroad.     Could  not  you  send  them  over  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  but  what  I  could,"  said  Andrew,  doubtfully. 
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New  plan  proposed.  John  deliberates.  His  finances. 

"  You  could  send  them  over  in  your  wagon.  Josey  could  drive 
them." 

"  I  suppose  I  might,"  said  Andrew. 

"  How  much  will  it  cost?"  asked  John. 

"About  three  dollars,"  said  Andrew — "or  perhaps  two  and  a 
half.  I  suppose  I  might  take  you  for  two  and  a  half,  as  there  is  not 
much  weight  in  you.     Have  you  got  any  baggage  ?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  John,  "our  trunk  was  checked  for  Franklin,  and 
I  suppose  that  it  has  gone  there." 

"  Well,  I'll  take  you  for  two  and  a  half,"  said  Andrew. 

"  And  shall  we  get  there  in  time  for  the  afternoon  train  ?"  asked 
John. 

"Yes,"  said  Andrew,  "  if  you  don't  meet  with  any  mishap." 

"  I  think  that  you  had  better  go,"  said  the  station-master.  "  If 
you  go  back  you  will  have  to  spend  the  night  in  Bridgeport,  and  that 
will  cost  you  about  as  much  as  it  will  to  be  taken  over  in  a  wagon. 
So  that  it  will  be  full  as  cheap  to  go  across." 

"  And  then  we  shall  not  have  to  stay  in  a  hotel  all  night,"  said 
Lucy,  in  a  low  tone,  to  John. 

"  Well,"  said  John,  "  I  don't  know  but  that  is  the  best  thmg  that 
we  can  do." 

"  Have  you  got  any  money  to  pay  ?"  asked  the  station-master. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  John,  "  my  father  gave  me  some  money." 

John  had  ten  dollars  in  his  wallet.  He  had  five  dollars  all  in  ones. 
His  father  gave  him  small  bills  so  that  he  should  not  have  to  take 
any  bill  in  change.  Then  he  had  a  five  dollar  bill  besides,  which  his 
father  said  was  a  reserve.     This  was  put  into  an  inner  compartment 
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John  concludes  to  hire  a  wagon  and  go  across, 

of  the  wallet,  and  was  not  to  be  used  until  all  the  other  money  was 
exhausted.  Besides  this,  John  had  four  quarters  in  silver,  in  his 
pocket, -and  some  other  change.  ^ 

John  wished  very  much  indeed  that  he  could  have  a  little  time  to 
consider  the  important  question  which  he  was  thus  so  suddenly  called 
upon  to  decide,  but  it  was  obvious  that  no  time  could  be  allowed. 
Andrew  was  waiting  for  him  to  decide.  He  thought  a  great  deal  of 
Lucy's  wish  not  to  have  to  spend  the  night  at  a  hotel,  though  so  far 
as  he  himself  was  concerned,  he  would  have  liked  to  do  that.  Then 
he  placed  great  confidence  in  the  station-master's  recommendation. 
He  thought  that  he,  occupying,  as  he  did,  an  important  post,  was  to 
be  regarded  as  a  responsible  man,  who  would  not  give  any  advice  to 
travelers  coming  to  his  station  unless  it  was  really  good  advice.  So 
he  at  length  concluded  to  go. 

^'  How  soon  can  we  set  out  ?"  he  asked. 

"Very  soon,"  said  Andrew.  "You  can  get  into  my  carriage 
here,  and  ride  up  to  the  house,  and  I  will  get  out  the  wagon  imme- 
diately." 

"Well,  Lucy,"  said  John,  "let's  go." 

So  John  and  Lucy,  taking  the  carpet-bag  with  them,  and  Lucy 
carrying  her  little  doll  in  her  hand,  went  to  the  carriage  and  got  in. 
Andrew  drove  them  into  the  village,  and  pretty  soon  stopped  before 
a  house  near  a  large  stable. 

"There,"  said  he,  "you  can  go  into  the  house,  or  you  can  wait 
here  on  the  steps  till  the  wagon  is  ready." 

"We  will  wait  here  on  the  steps,"  said  John. 
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Josey.  John  is  much  pleased  with  the  prospect. 

Andrew  then  addressed  a  woman  that  was  sewing  at  a  window, 
and  asked  her  where  Josey  was. 

"  Josey  !"  said  the  woman,  calling  out. 

In  a  moment  a  small,  barefooted  boy,  not  so  large  as  John,  came 
to  the  door. 

"Josey,"  said  Andrew,  ''I  want  you  to  drive  over  to  Canaan. 
Go  and  get  ready." 

So  Josey  went  to  get  ready,  and  Andrew  then  drove  his  carriage 
round  into  the  barn. 

"  And  now,  Lucy,"  said  John,  ''  you  must  not  be  at  all  sorry  that 
we  lost  our  way,  for  we  shall  have  an  excellent  ride  in  the  wagon 
over  to  Canaan,  I'm  sure.  If  I  had  only  known  that  we  could  come 
to  Franklin  this  way,  I  should  have  asked  father  to  let  us  buy  a 
Naugatuck  ticket  at  first." 

Lucy  was  very  much  inclined  to  be  afraid  of  the  journey  across  the 
country,  but  she  was  somewhat  reassured  by  the  confidence  and  cour- 
age that  John  displayed. 

Some  boys,  under  these  circumstances,  would  have  laughed  at 
their  sister,  and  made  sport  of  her  fears,  but  it  was  one  of  John's 
resolutions  that  he  never  would  ridicule  Lucy  at  all,  or  teaze  her  in 
any  way ;  but  that  he  would  always  help  and  sustain  her  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  He  remembered  this  resolution,  and  he  thought 
very  properly  that  this  was  just  the  occasion  for  carrying  such  a 
resolution  into  effect. 

"  Now,  Lucy,"  said  John,  ''while  they  are  harnessing  the  wagon, 
you  and  I  will  go  into  the  stable  yard  and  see  what  we  can  find  to  amuse 
us.     I  will  take  good  care  that  you  don't  go  into  any  danger." 
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The  barn-yard.  Babbits.  They  begin  the  ride. 

So  they  went  along  into  the  yard  together.  The  principal  thing 
which  they  found  to  interest  them  was  a  family  of  rabbits  in  a  pen. 
John  could  look  over  the  top  of  the  pen  and  see  the  rabbits,  but  Lucy 
could  not  see.  So  John  attempted  to  lift  her  up.  He  found  that  he 
could  not  hold  her  up  very  well,  and  so  he  went  and  brought  a  large 
block  which  was  lying  on  the  ground  near,  and  placed  it  for  Lucy  to 
stand  upon. 

There  were  two  rabbits  out  in  full  view,  besides  some  little  ones  peep- 
ing out  of  a  hole.     Lucy  was  very  much  amused  in  looking  at  them. 

After  looking  at  the  rabbits  a  few  minutes,  John  turned  round  and 
saw  Andrew  and  Josey  harnessing  the  horse  into  the  wagon. 

"Ah,  Lucy,"  said  John,  ''  here  is  our  wagon!  See  what  a  nice 
wagon  it  is — no  top  to  it  at  all.  We  shall  be  able  to  see  all  around 
the  country." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  wagon  was  ready,  and  John  and  Lucy 
got  in.  They  sat  on  the  seat.  Josey  put  in  a  stool  in  front  for  him- 
self, so  that  John  and  Lucy  had  the  whole  seat.  Lucy  liked  her 
place  very  much  indeed.     When  all  were  ready  Josey  drove  on. 

The  road  led  for  a  time  through  a  very  pleasant  and  cultivated 
country,  with  farms  and  farm-houses  on  each  hand.  The  children 
had  an  unobstructed  view  all  around  them. 

''  I  like  it  a  great  deal  better  than  if  there  was  a  top  to  it,"  said 
Lucy.     ''  I  don't  see  why  they  ever  have  tops  to  carriages  at  all." 

"  It  is  on  account  of  the  rain,"  said  John.  "  And  on  account  of 
the  sun  too.  Sometimes  the  sun  shines  very  hot,  and  then  the  top 
makes  a  shade,  and  sometimes  it  rains,  and  then  we  need  a  top  to 
keep  us  from  getting  wet." 
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Prospect  of  a  shower.  Conversation  between  John  and  Josey. 

•'  We  might  take  an  umbrella,"  said  Lucy. 

"Yes,"  said  John;  "but  an  umbrella  would  not  keep  the  rain 
off  entirely — especially  if  the  wind  was  blowing.  There  are  some 
clouds  in  the  sky  now  ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  have  a  shower." 

"  I  think  we  shall  have  a  shower,"  said  Josey. 

"  And  what  shall  we  do  in  that  case?"  asked  John. 

"Oh,  we  can  go  in  somewhere,"  said  Josey,  "if  it  rains  very 
fast." 

"  Do  you  often  go  driving  about  in  this  way?"  asked  John. 

"Yes,"  said  Josey.  "My  father  sends  me  away  to  drive  some- 
where almost  every  day.  He  has  done  so  ever  since  he  has  kept  this 
stable." 

"  Do  you  like  to  go  ?"  asked  John. 

"  YeSj"  said  Josey;  ''I  like  to  go  very  much,  when  I  get  a  good 
horse." 

"  I  wish  my  father  kept  a  stable,"  said  John. 

The  road  gradually  ascended,  and  at  length  came  into  a  country 
that  was  quite  mountainous.  For  a  time  the  children  rode  through 
forests,  and  among  dark  valleys  and  glens,  where  nothing  could  be 
seen  except  the  trees,  and  now  and  then  a  roaring  brook  or  stream, 
which  was  seen  at  intervals  through  the  thicket,  foaming  over  the 
rocks  of  its  bed,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  At  length  the  wagon  came  out  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  there 
was  an  open  view  toward  the  west ;  and  there  John  and  Lucy  were 
for  a  moment  quite  alarmed  at  seeing  a  broad  mass  of  very  dark 
clouds  spreading  over  all  that  part  of  the  sky.  A  moment  afterward 
they  heard  a  sound  of  distant  thunder. 
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Thunder.  Josey's  Uncle  Ames.  Lucy  is  afraid. 

''Dear  me!"  said  Lucy.  "There  is  going  to  be  a  thunder- 
shower." 

John  himself  was  somewhat  concerned  at  this  prospect;  and  for  a 
moment  he  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  going  to  be  a  shower,  Josey  ?"  said  he,  at 
length. 

"Yes,"  said  Josey;  "there  is  going  to  be  a  pourer^  you  may 
depend." 

"  And  what  shall  we  do  ?"  asked  John. 

"Oh,  we'll  find  plenty  of  places  to  go  in,"  replied  Josey.  "I 
can  get  to  Uncle  Ames's  before  it  comes  on  to  rain,  I  think ;  and 
there  is  a  very  handy  shed  to  run  into  there." 

"  Have  you  got  an  Uncle  Ames  on  this  road?"  asked  Lucy. 

"Yes,"  said  Josey;  "and  I  almost  always  stop  at  his  house  to 
water  my  horse." 

"  How  far  is  it  from  here  ?"  asked  John. 

"About  two  miles,"  said  Josey. 

Here  there  was  heard  another  pretty  loud  and  prolonged  peal  of 
thunder. 

Lucy  clung  to  John's  side,  apparently  a  good  deal  afraid. 

"  The  thunder  is  a  great  way  off,  Lucy,"  said  John.  "  We  don't 
see  any  lightning  yet ;  and  that  is  a  proof  that  it  is  a  great  way  off 
— a  very  great  way  off.  I  wish  we  could  see  the  lightning,  for  it  is 
very  pretty  to  count  from  the  time  of  the  flash  to  the  time  that  we 
hear  the  thunder,  so  as  to  know  how  far  off  it  is." 

"How  can  you  tell  by  counting?"  asked  Lucy. 

"Why,  you  count  slowly,"  replied  John — "about  as  fast  as  a 
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Counting  for  the  distance.  Lucy.  John's  reflections, 

clock  ticks ;  and  if  you  have  time  to  count  only  five,  then  the  thun- 
der is  a  mile  off.  If  you  have  time  to  count  ten,  then  it  is  two 
miles  off.     Every  five  that  you  count  makes  a  mile." 

Lucy  was  somewhat  interested  in  this  statement ;  and  she  felt  a 
partially  formed  desire  to  try  the  experiment,  if  there  should  be  a 
flash ;  but  yet  her  fears  prevailed.  Presently  there  was  another  low 
but  prolonged  growl  of  distant  thunder. 

''We  must  not  be  afraid,  Lucy,"  said  John.  "  We  do  not  know 
but  that  for  a  thunder  shower  to  come  up  may  be  the  best  thing  that 
can  possibly  happen  to  us." 

"  Oh,  John !"  replied  Lucy,  ''  I  don't  see  any  possible  way  that  a 
thunder  shower  can  do  us  any  good." 

"  No,"  said  John.  ''  Nor  do  I  exactly  ;  but  mother  told  us  that 
things  which  happen  to  us  do  us  good  sometimes  in  ways  that  we 
should  not  think  of." 

Besides  this  thought,  that  the  thunder  shower,  should  it  come, 
might  possibly  in  some  way  turn  to  their  advantage,  John  had  another 
feeling  which  he  could  not  express  very  well,  and  which  he  did  not 
try  to  express ;  and  that  was,  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  his 
being  afraid  of  the  danger.  His  thoughts,  if  he  had  been  able  to 
express  them,  would  have  clothed  themselves  in  language  somewhat 
like  this : 

It  is  wrong  for  me  to  be  afraid.  I  know  that  God  governs  all 
things,  and  that  he  watches  over  me  and  Lucy,  and  takes  care  of  us, 
and  will  do  what  he  thinks  is  best  for  us.  If  he  thinks  it  best  to 
bring  a  thunder  shower  up  when  we  are  traveling,  we  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly willing,  and  not  be  afraid.     Let  him  do  what  he  thinks  is  best. 
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The  feeling  which  we  ought  to  experience  when  in  danger. 

John  was  right  in  these  thoughts.  We  ought  always  to  feel  this 
confidence  in  respect  to  all  the  events  of  life  that  are  beyond  our 
control.  We  should  feel  that  God  arranges  them  for  us ;  and  we 
should  not  be  restless,  uneasy,  and  afraid,  when  they  are  not  ar- 
ranged as  we  should  ourselves  have  desired,  but  should  believe  that 
God  will  do  what  is  best,  and  so  preserve  a  quiet,  contented,  and 
happy  frame  of  mind,  come  what  may. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  be  negligent  or  remiss  in  our 
efforts  in  respect  to  things  that  are  within  our  control.  We  must 
always  do  all  that  we  can  possibly  do  to  take  good  care  of  ourselves 
— to  provide  for  all  our  wants,  and  to  guard  ourselves  from  danger ; 
but  when  we  have  done  all  that  we  can  do,  then  we  must  leave  the 
results  to  God  with  a  confiding  and  contented  mind. 

Nobody  can  fall  into  this  habit  at  once.  Christian  people  that  are 
nervous,  and  anxious,  and  "  fidgetty,"  in  times  of  danger,  can  not 
suddenly  make  themselves  calm,  and  quiet,  and  resigned.  But  by 
taking  the  right  view  of  the  subject  at  the  outset,  and  making  steady 
and  constant  efforts  to  conform  themselves  to  the  right  practice, 
they  can  gradually  train  themselves  to  such  a  trust  in  divine  provi- 
dence as  will  save  them  from  a  vast  amount  of  suffering. 

John  True  felt  in  this  case  that  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  danger  of  the  approaching  shower,  if  there  was  to  be  any  danger. 
It  was  plain  that  he  could  not  do  any  thing  to  avert  it ;  and  so  he  felt 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  wrong  for  him  to  occupy  his  mind  with  it  in  any  way,  in- 
asmuch as  by  so  doing,  he  would  only  disturb  his  own  and  Lucy's 
repose  of  mind  to  no  good  purpose  whatever.     So  he  offered  in  his 
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John's  prayer.  It  is  answered  at  once.  Lightning. 

heart  a  little  prayer,  and  then  dismissed  the  thought  of  danger  from 
his  mind. 

And  what  do  you  suppose  it  was  that  he  asked  for  in  this  little 
prayer  ? 

That  God  would  turn  the  cloud  away  into  some  other  quarter,  and 
not  bring  the  thunder-shower  to  them  ?     No,  it  was  not  that. 

That  God  would  take  care  of  him  and  Lucy,  and  not  allow  the 
lightning  to  strike  them  ?     No,  it  was  not  that. 

What  was  it  then  ?  It  was  simply  that  God  would  give  him  a 
trustful  and  confiding  heart,  and  courage  to  meet  the  danger  like  a 
man — a  true  Christian  man. 

This  prayer  was  answered  immediately.  He  felt  a  great  deal 
more  strong  and  courageous  the  moment  that  he  had  offered  it. 

Josey  had  not  heard  the  conversation  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween John  and  Lucy,  for  they  had  spoken  in  an  under  tone,  and 
the  wagon  made  a  great  deal  of  noise,  as  Josey  was  driving  them  at 
a  very  rapid  pace  down  the  hill. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  children,  whose  eyes  were  all  the  time 
fixed  upon  the  cloud,  saw  a  faint  flash  of  light  beaming  out  suddenly 
from  the  darkest  part  of  it. 

"There,  Lucy,"  said  John;  ''there's  a  flash!  Did  you  see 
that  flash?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucy,  and  she  put  her  hand  within  John's  arm  and 
drew  up  closer  to  him. 

"  That  is  so  far  off  that  I  don't  believe  we  shall  hear  the  thunder 
of  it  at  all,"  said  John.  "  We  '11  watch,  and  the  next  one  that  we 
see  we  '11  count."     Lucy  was  curious  to  know  how  the  counting  ex- 
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They  find  that  the  thunder  is  three  miles  distant. 

periment  would  result,  but  still  she  was  half  afraid  to  watch  the 
cloud.  She  looked  at  it,  however,  with  John,  though  she  held  her- 
self in  readiness  to  shut  her  eyes  the  moment  a  flash  should  ap- 
pear. 

Presently  a  sharp  line  of  light  gleamed  out  suddenly,  in  a  part 
of  the  cloud  some  distance  to  the  right  from  where  the  first  flash  had 
been  seen. 

"There!"  said  John.  "  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  six- 
teen—" 

Just  as  John  said  sixteen,  the  distant  rumbling  of  the  thunder 
began  to  be  heard. 

"Fifteen,  I  counted,"  said  he,  "that  makes  three  miles.  That 
thunder  is  three  miles  off.  How  far  are  we  from  your  Uncle  Ames's, 
Josey  ?" 

"  About  a  mile  and  a  half,"  said  Josey. 

"  Then  your  Uncle  Ames's  is  just  half  way  between  us  and  the 
cloud  where  that  thunder  was.  The  cloud  has  got  just  as  far  to 
come  as  we  have  to  go,  to  get  to  Mr.  Ames's.  Whip  up,  Josey. 
We  '11  run  a  race  with  it.  We  '11  see  which  will  get  to  Mr.  Ames's 
first." 

Just  then  another  flash  was  seen,  and  John  immediately  began  to 
count.  This  time  he  counted  up  to  nineteen,  before  the  thunder 
was  heard. 

"  It  is  going  back,  Lucy.  It  is  farther  off  than  it  was  before.  I 
verily  believe  it  is  going  away." 

John  was  mistaken  in  this  inference.     The  truth  is,  that  what  is 
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Progress  of  the  cloud.  Lucy  is  afraid  of  the  bright  flashes. 

called  a  thunder-cloud,  though  it  appears  to  us  like  a  single  black, 
upright  wall,  is  really  a  vast  expanse,  spreading  over  many  miles  of 
country,  with  flashes  of  lightning  darting  at  different  times  from 
various  parts  of  it.  Of  course  some  of  these  flashes  will  be  nearer, 
and  some  more  remote,  in  respect  to  any  person  watching  the  prog- 
ress of  the  cloud  as  it  comes. 

Lucy  became  gradually  interested  in  John's  plan  of  measuring 
the  interval  between  the  flashes  and  the  thunder  by  counting,  and  at 
last  she  acquired  sufficient  courage  to  count  herself  It  was  evident 
that  the  cloud  was  gradually  coming  nearer,  both  fi'om  its  visible 
appearance  and  also  from  the  counting.  The  distance  by  degrees  di- 
minished from  three  miles  to  two  and  a  half,  then  to  two,  and  finally 
a  loud  clap  of  thunder  came  before  John  had  quite  counted  five, 
after  seeing  the  flash. 

"  It  is  about  a  mile  off,"  said  John.  "  And  how  far  are  we  from 
your  uncle's  now,  Josey?" 

"  Only  a  very  little  way,"  said  Josey.     "We  are  almost  there." 

"Then  we  have  beat,"  said  John.  '•!  knew  we  should  beat. 
For  I  knew  that  the  cloud  could  not  come  on  as  fast  as  this  horse  is 
trotting  over  the  ground." 

Here  a  flash  of  chain-lightning  was  seen  in  the  cloud,  brighter 
than  any  that  had  been  seen  before.  It  was  soon  followed  by  a  loud 
peal  of  thunder. 

Lucy,  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  flash,  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
terror.     She  said  she  could  not  bear  to  see  such  bright  lightning. 

"I  wish  I  could  know  when  the  flashes  are  coming,"  said  she, 
"  then  I  would  shut  my  eyes." 
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John  reasons  with  her  on  the  subject.  They  arrive  at  a  shelter. 

''  Oh,  no/'  said  John,  ''  there  is  no  need  of  that.  You  may  al- 
ways be  glad  when  you  see  the  lightning,  for  nobody  is  ever  struck 
by  the  lightning  that  they  see." 

"  Are  they  not  ?"  asked  Lucy. 

''No,"  said  John.  "  If  any  body  is  struck,  they  never  see  the 
flash  of  the  lightning  that  strikes  them.  So  if  you  see  a  flash,  you 
must  always  be  glad — especially  if  it  is  a  good  bright  one.  Because 
then  you  will  be  sure  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  struck — that 
time." 

Some  drops  of  rain  now  began  to  fall. 

"  There,"  said  Lucy.     "  It  is  beginning  to  sprinkle." 

"No  matter,"  said  Josey.     "We  are  here." 

So  saying,  Josey  pointed  to  a  house  by  the  roadside  a  few  steps 
before  them.  It  was  a  small  farm-house,  with  a  long  shed  attached 
to  it.  The  shed  was  open  toward  the  road,  so  as  to  make  it  conve- 
nient for  any  person  to  drive  directly  in.  Josey  turned  his  horse 
out  of  the  road,  whipping  him  at  the  same  time  to  induce  him  to 
keep  up  his  speed.  Just  as  he  was  approaching  the  shed,  a  dazzling 
gleam  of  light  of  astonishing  brilliancy  seemed  to  flash  all  about  them. 

"That  is  a  first-rate  flash  for  us  to  see,"  said  John.  "  We  are 
safe  from  that." 

These  words  were  scarcely  spoken  before  there  followed  a  crash 
of  thunder  of  the  most  appalling  character.  It  seemed  to  burst 
almost  directly  over  the  children's  heads,  and  then  the  sound  rolled 
away  all  over  the  heavens  in  long  and  loud  reverberations. 

"  That's  the  nearest,"  said  John.  "  I  verily  believe  that  that's 
the  nearest  that  we  shall  have." 
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Description  of  the  place.  The  shed.  The  hen-coop. 

Immediately  after  the  thunder  the  rain  began  to  come  down  in 
torrents,  but  the  children,  the  horse,  and  the  wagon,  were  all  safe 
from  it,  for  they  were  now  under  the  shed. 

"  We  had  a  narrow  escape,"  said  John. 

"Rather,"  said  Josey. 

"If  it  had  begun  to  rain  ten  minutes  sooner,"  said  John,  "we 
should  all  have  been  drenched." 

"No,"  said  Josey,  "for  if  I  had  not  been  pretty  sure  that  we 
could  have  got  here  before  the  rain  came  on,  I  should  have  stopped 
sooner." 

There  was  a  door  leading  from  the  shed  into  the  house,  with  a 
flight  of  two  or  three  steps  ascending  to  it.  While  the  children  were 
getting  out  of  the  wagon,  a  good-natured  looking  woman,  with  a  flat- 
iron  in  her  hand,  appeared  at  this  door  and  said, 

"Well,  Josey,  you  have  got  some  young  passengers  this  time." 

Josey  only  nodded,  for  an  answer  to  this  remark,  and  proceeded 
to  fasten  his  horse  to  a  wooden  pin  at  the  back  side  of  the  shed. 

"Children,"  said  the  woman,  "you  can  come  into  the  house  if 
you  please,  jand  see  me." 

So  the  children  went  toward  the  steps,  but  as  they  approached 
them  they  saw  a  hen-coop  by  the  side  of  them,  with  a  hen  and  a 
number  of  chickens  playing  near.  The  hen  was  fastened  by  a 
string  which  was  attached  to  a  little  strap  passing  round  her  leg,  but 
she  could  pass  in  and  out  at  the  door  of  her  coop.  When  she  saw 
John  and  Lucy  coming  she  called  all  her  chickens  to  her,  and  gath- 
ered them  under  her  wings. 

"  I  don't  see  how  they  can  breathe,"  said  Lucy. 
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Mrs.  Ames  proposes  to  give  the  children  some  baked  apples  and  milk. 

Here  there  was  another  flash  of  lightniug  followed  by  thunder,  but 
the  interval  was  so  great  that  John  said  he  was  convinced  that  the 
cloud  was  passing  away.  The  rain,  however,  still  descended  in  tor- 
rents. 

The  children  followed  the  woman,  who  proved  to  be  Josey's  aunt, 
into  the  house.  She  was  at  work  ironing  at  a  table  in  a  small  room 
next  the  shed.  She  talked  with  the  children  for  some  time,  and  they 
gave  her  an  account  of  their  adventures,  explaining  how  it  happened 
that  they  were  traveling  alone  across  the  country  in  a  wagon  under 
Josey's  charge.  The  woman  at  last  asked  them,  if  they  were  not 
liungry. 

•^  I  am,"  said  John. 

"  So  am  I — a  little,"  said  Lucy. 

The  woman  then  said  that  she  had  not  much  to  give  them,  but  if 
they  would  like  it  she  would  give  them  some  baked  apples  and  milk. 

There  was  nothing  that  the  children  would  have  liked  better. 
Mrs.  Ames"  went  down  cellar  and  brought  up  two  bowls  of  excellent 
milk,  and  then  she  cut  up  two  large  baked  apples  into  each  bowl. 
She  gave  them  also  some  bread  to  crumble  into  their  milk.  The  chil- 
dren took  the  bowls  and  sat  down  on  the  steps  leading  into  the  shed, 
to  eat  their  suppers,  in  order  that  they  might  amuse  themselves  with 
looking  at  the  chickens  while  they  ate.  Lucy  threw  down  some 
crumbs  of  bread,  too,  for  the  chickens.  She  found  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  make  the  crumbs  very  fine,  for  if  any  one  that  fell  down 
was  too  large  for  them,  the  mother  hen  would  pick  it  well  to  pieces 
before  she  gave  it  to  them. 

Another  reason  why  the  children  liked  to  sit  on  the  steps  while 
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thej  ate  their  supper  was  that  they  might  see  it  rain ;  and  the  thun- 
der was  now  getting  so  far  off  that  Lucy  was  not  afraid  of  it  at  all. 
While  they  were  there,  Josey  came  and  stood  out  side,  leaning  against 
the  post.  The  wind  was  in  such  a  direction  that  the  rain  was  blown 
away  from  him,  so  that  he  did  not  get  wet. 

There  was  a  hogshead  setting  near,  under  a  spout,  to  catch  the 
water.  This  hogshead  had  got  full,  and  was  now  overflowing,  and 
the  water  which  had*  flowed  over  formed  a  little  pond  where  some 
ducks  were  dabbling. 

^'  Now,  Lucy,"  said  John,  ''  don't  you  think  that  we  are  having  a 
good  time?" 

''  Excellent,"  said  Lucy. 

"  And  it  is  all  owing  to  the  thunder  shower,"  said  John. 

''  Yes,"  said  Lucy.  "  But  I  would  rather  not  have  had  any 
thunder  shower  after  all." 

'-  Oh,  Lucy  !"  said  John.  ''If  we  had  not  had  any  thunder 
shower  we  should  have  had  a  very  common  sort  of  a  ride,  without 
stopping  at  all  in  this  curious  place,  or  seeing  these  chickens,  or  the 
ducks,  or  having  these  bowls  of  apples  and  milk,  or  any  thing." 

Lucy  had  nothing  to  reply  to  these  arguments,  and  so  she  was 
silent. 

"Besides,"  continued  John,  ''think  what  a  delightful  ride  we 
shall  have,  going  on  after 'the  shower  is  over." 

"  But,  perhaps  it  will  rain  all  night,"  said  Lucy. 

"  No,"  said  John.  "  It  will  stop  raining  pretty  soon,  I  am  quite 
sure.  It  is  growing  brighter  already.  See,  it  has  almost  stopped 
raining." 
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Lucy's  reluctant  acknowledgments.  The  shower  over. 

'•'I  hope  it  won't  stop  till  I  have  finished  my  apples  and  milk," 
said  Lucj. 

Here  John  began  to  laugh,  and  to  jog  Lucj  a  little  with  his 
elbow. - 

''Ah,  Lucj!"  said  he,  "you  are  glad  of  the  thunder  shower ;  I 
know  you  are.  You  are  really  glad,  and  you  would  like  to  have  a 
thunder  shower  come  up  the  next  time  we  ride." 

Lucy  would  not  quite  acknowledge  this,  but  she  joined  John  in 
his  laugh,  and  this  seemed  to  admit  that  he  was  not  far  from  right. 

In  about  half  an  hour  after  this,  the  rain  had  entirely  ceased,  and 
as  the  children  had  by  this  time  finished  their  bread  and  milk,  and 
had  amused  themselves  as  much  as  they  wished,  with  the  chickens 
and  with  the  ducks,  Josey  said  that  he  thought  it  was  time  for  them 
to  go  on. 

So  he  backed  the  wagon  out  of  the  shed,  and  the  children  got  into 
it,  and  resumed  their  journey. 

Before  they  went  John  ofiered  to  make  payment  to  Josey' s  aunt 
for  the  apples  and  milk,  but  she  would  not  receive  any  thing. 
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C;anaau,  The  children  at  last  arrive  at  Franklin. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE     ARmVAL. 

The  children  met  with  no  further  accidents  or  difficulties  in  getting 
to  Franklin.  Josey  carried  them  on  safely  to  Canaan,  and  left 
them  at  the  station,  and  there  John  paid  him  the  two  dollars  and  a 
half  which  had  been  agreed  upon.  He  also  gave  Josey  a  New  York 
shilling  for  himself,  because,  as  he  said,  Josey  had  taken  such  good 
care  of  them.  In  about  an  hour  after  the  children  arrived  at  Canaan 
the  up  train  on  the  Housatonic  road  came  along,  and  they  both  got 
in.  There  were  but  few  passengers  in  the  car,  so  that  they  got  an 
excellent  seat,  and  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  arrived 
safely  at  Franklin. 

Their  aunt  Margaret  lived  in  a  large  farm-house  on  the  bank  of  a 
river  about  a  mile  from  the  station.  Lucy  had  felt  a  little  anxious 
for  the  last  half  hour  before  arriving,  in  respect  to  riding  this  mile 
after  dark ;  but  her  anxiety  was  entirely  dispelled  as  soon  as  the 
train  came  into  the  station,  by  seeing  her  aunt  Margaret  standing  on 
the  platform. 
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Their  aunt  ready  to  receive  them.  Michael.  The  trunk. 

''  Ah,  children  !"  said  she  "  I'm  glad  to  see  jou.  Where  is  Mrs. 
Rowles?" 

''  Mrs.  Rowles  is  sick,"  said  John,  ''and  we  came  alone." 

''  Came  alone!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Margaret,  with  surprise.  "Have 
jou  come  from  New  York  alone?" 

"Yes,  aunt,"  said  Lucy,  "  and  we  have  had  a  very  pleasant  time 
indeed." 

"  I  am  astonished,"  said  Mrs.  Margaret,  "and  I  am  really  quite 
proud  of  you.  I  don't  know  but  that  you  may  make  something  one 
of  these  days,  after  all.  You  certainly  will  if  your  father  and 
mother  put  responsibility  upon  you  in  this  way.  But  come.  Get 
out  and  go  with  me.  I've  got  the  rockaway  here,  to  take  you 
directly  home." 

Mrs.  Margaret  had  her  hired  man,  Michael,  with  her  to  drive  the 
rockaway,  and  John  gave  Michael  his  check,  in  order  that  he  might 
get  the  trunk  out  of  the  baggage-room. 

"  It  came  up  in  the  morning  train,  I  suppose,"  said  John. 

"  How  was  that  ?"  said  Mrs.  Margaret.  "  How  came  your  trunk 
to  be  brought  up  in  the  morning  train  ?' ' 

John  then  explained  to  his  aunt,  that  they  had  themselves  taken 
passage  by  the  morning  train,  but  had  lost  their  way,  and  had  got 
upon  the  Naugatuck  railroad.  He  told  her  also  all  about  their  com- 
ing across  the  country,  in  a  wagon,  to  Canaan,  and  about  the  thunder- 
shower,  and  about  their  stopping  at  Josiah's  aunt  Ames's,  and  all 
their  other  adventures.  Mrs.  Margaret  listened  to  the  story  with 
great  attention,  and  then  said, 

"Well,  children,  you've  been  very  fortunate.     Your  losing  your 
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Orlando.  John's  inquiries  about  the  mail.  Talk  about  writing. 

way  was  a  very  lucky  accident  for  you.  I  think  it  must  have  been 
a  useful  day  for  you  both.  Only  I  should  have  thought  that  you 
would  have  been  very  much  frightened  when  you  found  that  you 
had  lost  your  way." 

"  I  was  going  to  be  frightened,"  said  Lncy,  "but  John  told  me 
that  I  must  not  be,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  n't." 

When  they  reached  the  farm-house,  a  boy  named  Orlando  came  to 
the  door  to  hold  the  horses  while  the  party  got  out.  As  soon  as  the 
children  went  in,  their  aunt  Margaret  showed  them  a  place  where 
they  were  to  hang  up  their  things. 

"You  will  have  to  wait  upon  yourselves  here,"  said  she,  smiling. 
"  We  all  wait  upon  ourselves.  That's  one  advantage  of  such  children 
as  you  coming  into  the  country.     You  learn  to  be  independent." 

Soon  after  this,  Mrs.  Margaret  led  the  children  out  to  supper,  and 
while  they  were  at  supper  John  asked  what  time  a  letter  might  be 
put  into  the  post-office  to  go  down  by  the  morning  train. 

"  At  six  o'clock,"  said  his  aunt.  "  The  train  comes  at  seven,  and 
the  letter  must  be  in  at  six." 

"  And  if  I  will  write  a  letter  to  my  mother  to-night,"  said  John, 
"  may  Orlando  go  in  the  morning  and  carry  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  his  aunt,  "  he  may  go  if  you  wish,  but  I  advise  you 
to  go  yourself." 

"But  aunt,"  said  Lucy,  "John  will  be  very  tired  to-morrow 
morning,  because  he  has  had  such  a  long  journey  He  won't  want 
to  get  up  so  early." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  his  aunt,  "  but  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I 
think  he  had  better  do  it.     Anv  body  can  act  when  they  feel  fresh 
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Mrs.  Margaret's  writing  apparatus.  Her  advice  to  John. 

and  vigorous  ;  the  time  to  show  whether  jou  have  any  energy  of 
character,  is  when  duties  come  up  to  be  performed  after  you  have 
become  tired  or  weary. 

"  You  can  think  of  it,"  continued  his  aunt,  "  after  you  get  up 
stairs.  There  is  a  pen  and  some  ink  on  a  table  in  the  entry,  near 
your  room,  and  some  paper  in  a  drawer.  You  may  write  the  letter 
to-night  or  not,  just  as  you  think  best.  If  you  write  it,  you  can 
leave  it  on  the  table.  Then,  if  you  please,  in  the  morning  you  can 
get  up  early,  and  take, it  to  the  post-office  yourself" 

"  How  far  is  it  to  the  post-office  ?"  said  John. 

"  About  a  mile,"  said  his  aunt.      "  It  is  down  near  the  station." 

''  If  you  don't  feel  inclined  to  go  yourself,"  continued  his  aunt, 
''  Orlando  will  find  the  letter  on  the  table,  and  will  take  it,  without 
your  getting  up." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  I  ought  to  go?"  asked  John. 

"  No,"  said  his  aunt,  "  not  at  all.  You  have  done  a  very  good 
day's  work  to-day,  and  are  fairly  entitled  to  rest  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. So  if  you  leave  the  letter  on  the  table,  and  let  Orlando  take 
it,  I  shall  think  you  do  perfectly  right.  You  may  decide  the  ques- 
tion just  as  you  please. 

"  But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  advise  you  to  do,"  added  his  aunt. 
''  When  you  wake  up  in  the  morning,  I  advise  you  not  to  decide 
whether  you  will  go  or  not,  while  you  are  in  bed.  You  will  be  so 
sleepy  then,  that  you  will  not  be  capable  of  exercising  your  judg- 
ment well  and  impartially.  As  soon  as  you  wake  up,  get  up  and  go 
to  the  water-basin,  and  wash  your  face  in  cold  water.  This  will 
wake  you  up  thoroughly.    Then  consider  whether  you  will  go  to  the 
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"office  or  not,  and  decide.  If  you  decide  not  to  go,  you  can  go  to 
bed  again,  and  nothing  will  be  lost." 

John  resolved  that  he  would  follow  this  advice,  and  so  he  took  a 
lamp,  and  bidding  his  aunt  good-night,  they  both  went  up  stairs. 
They  had  often  been  at  their  aunt  Margaret's  before,  and  so  they 
knew  where  their  chambers  were. 

There  was  a  little  entry  between  John's  room  and  Lucy's,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  entry,  near  a  window,  was  a  table,  with  writing  ma- 
terials upon  it.  In  the  drawer  there  were  supplies  of  envelopes, 
wafers,  stamps,  and  every  thing  else  necessary  for  writing  and  dis- 
patching letters.  Mrs.  Margaret  was  very  systematic  and  methodi- 
cal in  the  arrangement  of  her  house,  and  she  had  every  thing  con- 
venient in  it.  She  knew,  as  in  fact  almost  every  housekeeper  knows, 
that  the  great  trouble  in  the  way  of  writing  letters  often  is  the 
trouble  of  the  preliminaries — the  finding  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  good 
pen,  a  good  place  to  write,  and  other  conveniences ;  and  that  the  ac- 
tual writing  of  two  letters  is  often  easier  than  the  getting  ready  to 
write  one.  Knowing  this,  Mrs.  Margaret  did  what,  however,  very 
few  housekeepers  have  the  good  sense  to  do ;  namely,  she  provided  ex- 
press conveniences  for  letter-writing,  accessible  at  all  times  to  all  the 
family.  By  these  means  the  necessary  correspondence  of  the  fam- 
ily was  carried  on  much  more  easily,  and  was  consequently  attended 
to  much  more  promptly,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Indeed  Mrs.  Margaret  would  have  considered  a  house  that  was 
without  a  good  and  convenient  place  for  writing  letters — and  one 
abundantly  provided  with  every  possible  requirement  and  facility  for 
that  purpose — as  very  incompletely  furnished. 
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John  concludes  to  write  his  letter  at  once.  Lucy's  door  open. 

As  the  children  went  up  stairs,  Lucy  was  so  sleepy  that  she  could 
hardly  hold  her  lamp  upright.  Mrs.  Margaret,  as  a  part  of  her  sys- 
tem of  making  the  children  self-dependent,  always,  when  they  were 
visiting  at  her  house,  sent  them  up  to  bed  by  themselves,  though 
she  usually  went  up  after  they  were  m  bed,  to  see  that  all  was  right. 

In  going  up  stairs,  Lucy  advised  John  not  to  write  his  letter  until 
the  next  morning. 

"  You  won't  be  so  sleepy  to-morrow  morning,"  said  she. 

''  Ah,  but  it  is  safer  to  write  it  to-night,"  said  John.  "  And  be- 
sides, it  will  not  take  long.  I  shall  only  write  a  little.  I  am  going 
to  write  the  letter,  and  get  it  all  ready,  and  leave  it  on  the  table. 
Then  if  I  don't  wake  up,  or  if  I  feel  too  sleepy  to  get  up,  Orlando 
will  take  it." 

This  was  an  excellent  plan.  John  went  first,  however,  into  Lucy's 
room  to  open  the  trunk,  which  Orlando  had  already  brought  up 
there,  and  to  take  out  the  night  dresses.  He  gave  Lucy  hers,  and 
put  his  in  his  own  room.  Then  he  sat  down  at  the  table  to  write 
his  letter. 

He  left  the  door  of  Lucy's  room  open,  and  from  time  to  time  he 
talked  with  her  while  he  was  making  ready  to  write.  Afterward, 
while  he  was  writing,  he  heard  her  moving  about  the  room,  making 
preparations  to  go  to  bed. 

The  letter  which  John  wrote  to  his  mother  was  as  follows  : 

"  Franklin,  June  15. 

"  Dear  Mother, 

''  I  fell  into  one  great  piece  of  carelessness  in  coming. 
When  we  got  to  Bridgeport,  we  got  into  the  wrong  train.     It  was 
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Ti-  ?::"':  :::  n::  .r-rkin-^  ai  the  C2J*.     I  goi  into  tiie  ZSaugarQck  traiTi. 
:/  :    :   z    1  it  out  till  we  gc»t  to  TVinsted.  which  is  a  very 

.    :.:  ;  i"  -  :~g  torrents. 

•  r  _^_^   ,«   -     .        _    -      A  boY  namei  Josey  drove  us. 

O'-L  Tie  vaT.  "we  f:.: :;.:  :t:- I  :  Lr  "~  thunder  storm,  and  went  under 
^      -.  where  we  ^  ^  v-ii  ziilk.     Luct  showed  a  m-eat 

T  -.    f  ODurage — :_  -__    t ;  ::  wai-  j:ianlY  owing  to  the  chickens 

:_:.:  -e  saw. 

*•  But  it  is  aQ  Terr  weiL  ::  ?-ve  crot  here  now  safelv.  and  ^^e 

had  a  much   pleasanter   jonrzifT  ::r   our  accident — as   tou   said. 
Though  this  is  no  excuse  tor  mv  carelessness. 
••  I  am  pre~v  sle^pv  .  so  I  will  say  good-night 
"  Your  affectionate  son, 

••  John  True." 

'•Postscript.  Lucy  has  gone  into  her  room,  and  it  is  all  still 
there  now.  and  so  I  snpr-C'se  that  she  has  gone  to  sleep.*' 

Having  finishe-i  his  leuer.  John  envelop^e^i  and  sealed  it.  and  put 
a  stamp  on  i~.  and  then  len  it  on  the  table  tor  Orlando  to  take  in  the 
morning  in  eas^  he  should  fail  of  getting  up. 

•* G^ooi-nighi.  Lncv."  said  he.  calling  throuorh  Lucrs  open  door. 

There  was  no  answer. 

'-  Luct.  are  voti  asleep  ?''  he  askei 

StiU  no  answer. 

••  She's  gone  to  sleep,' ^  said  J(An.  -I  suppose  she  was  very 
tired-'' 
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Ab:  "cLi  IcLl  minnies  airer  John  had  gone  into  his  roooL  3Irs,  ^lar- 
garet  came  up  to  Lucy's  kmhu  to  see  that  she  was  comfijfiably  in 
be<L  and  to  take  her  light  away.  She  found  her  Mien  asleep  in  a 
chair.  The  chair  was  a  large  easy  chair  that  stood  by  Ae  heaA  of 
the  bed.  Lucy  had  about  half  undresed  herself  and  tiien  sitting 
down  for  a  moment  iu  the  chair,  she  had  SJlen  ask^  there,  ami  she 
DOW  lay  with  her  head  rep:«sing  on  her  arms  which  were  placed  aeroes 
the  elbow  of  it. 

••  Poor  child !"  said  ^L^.  Margaret,  in  a  tone  of  eon^asBion,  as 
she  came  into  the  roonu  •  •  How  tired  she  was  !  I  ou^it  to  haTe 
tome  up  with  her  to-night — ^after  such  a  journey.  I  must  not  carry 
my  theory  of  making  them  depend  upon  themselTes  too  fer.*' 

So  saying,  she  tc«ok  Lucy  up  rery  gently,  and  t^iderij,  and  fin- 
ished undressing  her.  and  then  put  her  into  bed.  Luej  remained 
sound  asleep  all  the  tLme.  Her  aunt  adjusted  her  head  li^t  iqion 
the  pillow,  and  smcothed  the  clothes  over  her :  and  ih^i  ki>s  ji^  her. 
for  good-night,  she  went  down  stairs. 

After  John  had  read  his  rerses  in  the  Bible  and  had  said  he 
prayer,  and  before  he  went  to  bed  he  to»jk  out  his  paper  c^  resolu- 
tions and  read  the  one  which  came  in  turn.     It  was  this : 

2.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  Luct  .^I  o.zif.r:  hr?  -"f-  ^'- :  ?  in 
trouble,  and  I  will  never  latigh  at  her  nor  teasf. 

••  Ah."  said  he,  "  that's  the  veiry  resolutkm  that  I  haye  be«[i  keep- 
ing all  day — and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  diat  I  hare  k^t  it." 
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John  awakes. 


He  remembers  his  promise. 
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DISPATCHES. 

The  next  morning,  John  was  awakened  hj  hearing  Michael  calling 
to  the  oxen  in  the  yard  below.  He  woke  up  enough  to  open  his 
eyes,  but  he  found  that  he  was  exceedingly  sleepy.  His  great  de- 
sire was  to  shut  his  eyes  and  go  right  to  sleep  again. 

He  thought  of  his  letter. 

^'I  think  I  had  better  let  Orlando  take  it,  after  all,"  he  said  to 
himself 

He  then  recollected  that  his  aunt  had  advised  him  not  to  decide 
the  question  while  he  was  in  bed. 

"And  I  promised  her  that  I  would  not,"  he  said.  "  So  I  will 
just  get  up  and  wash  my  face,  in  order  to  keep  my  promise,  and  then 
I  will  come  back  to  bed  again." 
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He  sees  Michael  yoking  tlic  oxen.  His  resolution.  He  goes  down  stairs. 

So  he  got  up  and  staggered  sleepily  across  the  room  to  the  basin. 
He  poured  out  the  water  and  washed  his  face.  The  water  felt  very 
cool  and  refreshing,  and  seemed  to  have  a  marvelous  effect  in  bring- 
ing him  back  to  the  possession  of  his  faculties.  He  pretty  soon  con- 
cluded that  he  was  not  so  very  sleepy  after  all. 

He  thought  that  he  would  peep  out  through  the  curtains  and  see 
what  Michael  was  doing.  He  was  yoking  the  oxen.  There  was 
what  is  called  a  drag  near,  with  an  iron  bar  and  a  chain  upon  it. 

"  He  is  going  to  haul  stones,"  said  John.  ''  I  should  like  to  go 
and  help  him  pry  them  out." 

He  now  concluded  that  on  the  whole  he  would  not  get  back  into 
bed  again,  but  that  he  would  at  any  rate  dress  himself  and  go  down 
stairs  to  see  what  was  going  on.  So  he  dressed  himself  and  after- 
ward kneeled  down  by  the  bed-side,  and  said  his  morning  prayer. 

'^  Now,"  said  he,  when  he  rose  from  this  act  of.  devotion,  ''  I  will 
see  what  my  next  resolution  is— the  one  for  to-night — so  that  I  can 
take  care  to  keep  it  all  day  to-day." 

He  was  induced  to  do  this  from  the  satisfaction  which  he  had  felt 
the  evening  before  m  thinking,  when  he  read  the  resolution  which 
came  in  turn,  that  he  had  been  keeping  it  so  well  all  day. 

The  resolution  which  came  next  was  the  third  one.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

3.  I  am  resolved  to  be  a  good  boy  at  school ;  and  if  any  boys  go 
to  playing  near  me,  I  won't  look  at  them. 

John  looked  a  little  disappointed  when  he  came  to  read  this  reso- 
lution.    He  folded  up  the  paper  and  put  it  back  in  his  wallet. 
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John's  decision.  Orlando.  Eiding  bare-back. 

^'  I  don't  see  how  I  can  keep  this  resolution  at  all,"  he  said  to 
himself,  ''  for  I  don't  go  to  school  here.  But  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  resolution  for  New  York,  notwithstanding." 

Bj  the  time  that  John  was  ready  to  go  down  stairs  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  go  and  carry  his  letter  himself  Ac- 
cordingly when  he  came  out  of  the  room  he  took  the  letter  from  the 
place  where  he  had  left  it  on  the  table  in  the  hall,  and  went  down 
stairs.  He  saw  by  the  clock  in  the  lower  hall  that  it  was  about  a 
quarter  past  five. 

''  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time,"  said  he — ^'  the  mail  is  not  closed 
until  six." 

He  went  out  into  the  yard  and  turned  toward  the  barn,  intending 
to  look  for  Orlando,  in  order  to  ask  him  more  particularly  where 
tho  post-office  was.  He  found  Orlando  leading  a  horse  out  of  the 
barn. 

"  Halloa  !     Orlando,"  said  he,  "  where  are  you  going  ?" 

''I'm  going  down  to  the  post-office,"  said  Orlando,  "to  carry 
your  letter — ^that  is,  unless  you  are  going  yourself" 

"I  mn  going  myself,"  said  John.  "  Can  you  let  me  have  the 
horse  to  ride  ?" 

'•'  Yes,"  said  Orlando,  "  if  you  can  lide  bare-back." 

"  Oh,  I  can  ride  bare-back  well  enough,"  said  John.  "  I  always 
ride  bare-back  a  great  deal  when  I  am  here." 

So  Orlando  put  the  bridle  into  John's  hands,  and  John  led  the 
horse  to  a  large  wood-pile,  where  he  could  mount.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  mount  a  horse  which  you  are  going  to  ride  bare-back,  on 
account  of  there  being  no  stirrup  to  put  your  foot  into. 
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Bj  leading  the  horse  close  to  the  wood-pile,  and  then  climbing  up 
pretty  high  upon  it  himself,  John  contrived  to  get  upon  the  horse's 
back,  and  then  he  rode  away. 

He  reached  the  post-office  about  twenty  minutes  before  six.  John 
slipped  down  from  his  horse  and  tied  him  to  a  post,  and  then  went 
in.  There  were  some  boxes  for  letters  behind  a  glass  partition,  and 
among  them  a  little  window  which  was  the  opening  for  delivery.  By 
the  side  of  this  opening  was  the  letter-box.  There  was  a  man  very 
near  the  window  inside,  engaged,  apparently,  in  sorting  letters. 

"Am  I  in  season  for  this  morning's  mail  for  New  York?"  said 
John,  speaking  to  the  post-master. 

''Yes,  sir,"  said  the  post-master,  emphasising  strongly  the  word  sir. 

So  John  dropped  his  letter  into  the  box  and  turned  to  go  out. 

As  he  was  passing  out  he  saw  a  door  opening  into  another  apart- 
ment adjoining  the  post-office.  The  door  had  the  words,  Telegraph 
Office,  over  it. 

"Ah,"  said  John  to  himself.  "I  did  not  know  that  they  had  a 
Telegraph  Office  here.  I've  a  great  mind  to  go  in  and  see  if  I  can 
not  send  a  dispatch  to  my  mother.  She  will  not  get  my  letter  till 
to-night,  but  the  dispatch  would  be  in  New  York  in  half  an  hour." 

So  he  went  into  the  Telegraph  Office.  There  was  a  counter  across 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  behind  it,  near  a  window,  a  young  man 
was  sitting  at  a  sort  of  table  that  had  some  curious  machinery  upon 
it,  from  which  a  continual  clicking  was  heard. 

John  advanced  toward  the  counter. 

"Could  I  send  a  dispatch  to  New  York  from  this  office?"  said 
John,  addressing  the  man  at  the  instrument. 
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John's  conference  with  the  operation.  He  writes  his  dispatcli. 

''Yes,  you  can,"  said  the  man, 

"  How  soon  could  it  go?"  asked  Jolm. 

"Immediately,"  said  the  man, 

"And  what  is  the  price?"  asked  John, 

''How  long  is  your  dispatch?"  asked  the  man, 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  John,  "  I  have  not  written  it  yet." 

"It  will  be  fifty  cents  for  the  first  ten  words,"  replied  the  opera- 
tor, "and  three  cents  a  piece  for  every  word  over  ten.  That  is, 
without  counting  the  date,  the  address,  or  the  signature." 

"I  wish  I  had  known  it  before  I  came  away  from  home,"  said 
John,  "for  then  I  would  have  written  a  dispatch  to  send," 

"  You  can  write  it  just  as  well  here,"  said  the  operator.  "  There's 
paper  on  that  desk.  Or  I  can  write  it  for  you  if  you  don't  know 
how  to  write  it  yourself" 

John  said  that  he  could  write  it  himself,  and  so  he  went  to  the 
desk  which  the  operator  had  indicated,  and  there  he  found  a  pile  of 
narrow  slips  of  paper  which  had  been  placed  there  on  purpose  for 
people  to  write  dispatches  upon.  There  were  also  an  inkstand  and 
some  pens, 

John  took  one  of  the  slips  of  paper  and  a  pen  and  began  to  com- 
pose his  dispatch.     His  first  draft  was  as  follows : 

"Dear  Mother — 

"We  arrived  safely  about  nine  o'clock.  We  lost  our  way  and 
came  up  the  Naugatuck  railroad  by  mistake,  I  have  written  you 
all  about  it  by  mail.  Your  afiectionate  son, 

"John  True." 
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"  There,"  said  John  to  himself,  when  he  had  finished  his  dispatch. 
"That  is  as  short  as  I  can  make  it.  Now  I  will  count  the  words 
and  see  how  many  there  are." 

He  counted  the  words  and  found  that  omitting  the  two  words  of 
the  signature,  there  were  thirtv-two  words. 

''That  is  too  many,"  said  he.  "Fifty  cents  for  the  first  ten 
words  is  fifty,  and  three  cents  a  piece  for  the  other  twenty-two  is 
sixty-sLx,  and  that  will  make  one  dollar  and  sixteen  cents  in  all. 
That  is  too  much." 

So  he  began  to  look  over  his  dispatch,  with  a  view  of  seeing 
what  words  he  could  strike  out.  He  first  drew  his  pen  through  the 
Dear  mother  and  the  Your  affectionate  son. 

"There  are  five  words  left  out,"  said  he,  "which  are  of  no  im- 
portance. Those  words  can  wait  well  enough  to  go  by  the  mail. 
That  saves  fifteen  cents." 

On  examining  the  body  of  the  dispatch,  John  found  that  he  could 
omit  other  words.     For  instance, 

"  I  can  omit  TFe,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  at  the  beginmng,  and  say 
simply,  Arrived  safely.  She  will  know  that  it  means  Lucy  and  me 
that  arrived.  So  I  can  omit  o'clock,  and  say  that  we  arrived  at 
nine.     She  will  know  that  it  means  o'clock." 

In  the  same  manner  he  abridged  the  other  part  of  the  dispatch,  so 
as  at  last  to  reduce  its  length  to  less  than  half  what  it  was  at  first. 
As  finally  arranged  it  read  as  follows : 


"  Arrived  safely  about  nine.     Came  up  the  Naugatuck  railroad  by 
mistake.     Letter  by  mail." 

26  G 
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The  dispatch  is  forwarded.  John  la  surprised. 

On  counting  these  words,  John  found  that  there  were  only  four- 
teen, the  charge  of  which  he  calculated  would  be  sixty-two  cents. 
He  thought  that  his  mother  would  be  willing  that  he  should  pay 
sixty-two  cents  for  the  sake  of  letting  her  know  in  the  morning  that 
they  were  safe,  instead  of  causing  her  to  remain  in  suspense  all 
day. 

After  putting  in  the  date,  and  also  writing  his  mother's  name,  and 
the  number  of  the  house  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  upon  the  top  of  the 
paper,  he  carried  the  dispatch  to  the  operator.  He  also  tendered  a 
one  dollar  bill  to  pay  for  it.  The  operator  took  the  money  and 
gave  back  the  change,  and  then  laid  the  dispatch  down  upon  the 
table  before  him,  and  taking  his  seat  as  before,  he  resumed  his  click- 
ing operations. 

In  a  minute  or  two  he  rose,  and  taking  up  John's  dispatch,  he 
filed  it  upon  a  pin  which  projected  from  the  window  casing  in  one 
side  of  the  frame,  where  a  great  many  other  similar  pieces  of  paper 
were  hanging. 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  send  it  ?"  asked  John. 

"  I  have  sent  it/'  said  the  operator.  "The  boy  is  starting  with 
it  by  this  time  from  the  oflfice  in  Wall-street  to  go  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue." 

John  knew  very  well,  in  theory,  that  in  the  case  of  a  telegraphic 
dispatch,  the  actual  paper  left  at  the  office  was  not  sent,  but  that  the 
words  of  it  were  in  some  way  transmitted  along  the  wire,  by  means 
of  the  clickings.  Still,  when  he  came  really  to  see  the  dispatch 
which  he  had  paid  sixty-two  cents  to  have  transmitted,  hung  up  in 
that  unceremonious  way  among  a  file  of  old  papers,  he  was  surprised. 
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A  moment's  reflection,  however,  satisfied  him  that  it  was  all  right, 
and  so  he  went  away. 

As  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  more  intelligent  boys  and 
girls  who  read  this  storj  maj  have  some  curiosity  to  know  how  it  is 
that  dispatches  can  be  sent  many  hundred  miles  so  instantaneously, 
by  means  of  a  wire,  I  will  here  pause  in  my  story  to  say  a  few  words 
in  explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  this  most  astonishing  effect 
is  produced. 

If  you  take  a  wire — no  matter  how  long  or  how  short — ^and  if  you 
wind  one  end  of  it  around  an  iron  rod — a  rod  of  the  shape,  for 
example,  of  a  lead  pencil — and  then  if  you  touch  the  olher  end  of 
the  wire  to  what  is  called  an  electric  battery,  which  is  a  sort  of  ap- 
paratus for  giving  a  peculiar  kind  of  electric  shock,  the  shock  will 
run  through  the  wire  in  an  instant,  no  matter  how  long  it  is,  and  in 
going  round  and  round  the  rod  it  will  make  the  rod  a  magnet. 
Then  if  there  is  a  little  piece  of  iron  under  the  rod,  like  a  clapper, 
the  clapper  will  fly  up  to  the  rod  when  the  rod  is  made  a  magnet, 
and  will  make  a  little  click. 

Now,  if  the  person  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  takes  it  away 
from  the  battery,  then  the  rod  will  cease  to  be  a  magnet,  and  will 
become  common  iron  again,  and  the  little  clapper  will  fall  down. 

If  now  the  man  touches  the  end  of  the  wire  to  the  battery  again, 
the  shock,  or  charge  of  electricity,  will  run  through  the  whole  lengtli 
of  the  wire  in  an  instant,  as  before,  and  will  make  the  rod  a  magnet, 
and  the  clapper  will  fly  up  again  and  make  another  click. 

Thus,  by  touching  the  wire  to  the  battery  and  taking  it  off  again, 
the  operator  at  one  end  of  the  wire  can  make  as  many  clicks  at 
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the  other  end  as  he  pleases.  He  can  not  reallj  send  any  words  or 
letters  along  the  wire,  as  many  persons  suppose.  He  can  only  send 
electricity  to  make  clicks,  and  the  only  way  by  which  men  can  com- 
municate any  meaning  in  this  way,  is  by  agreeing  beforehand 
to  represent  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  different  kinds  of 
clickings. 

And  this  is  not  difficult  at  all.  It  is  very  easy  to  represent  the 
letters  by  different  kinds  of  clickings.  For  instance,  one  click  may 
stand  for  a.  Two  for  b.  Two  clicks  close  together  and  one  separate 
may  mean  c ;  and  one  separate  one,  and  afterward  two  together  may 
mean  d.     Thus : 

Click a 

Click,  click ,  h 

Click-click — click c 

Click — click-click d 

And  so  on  all  through  the  alphabet. 

Thus  the  truth  is,  that  no  letters,  or  words,  or  sentences  of  any 
kind,  are  really  sent  over  the  wires  at  all — nothing  but  electricity 
to  make  clicks  ;  and  the  way  in  which  electricity  makes  clicks  is 
just  by  making  an  iron  rod,  which  the  end  of  the  wire  is  wound 
round,  become  a  magnet,  so  that  it  shall  pull  up  and  let  down  the 
little  clapper,  according  as  the  other  end  of  the  wire  is  touched  to 
the  battery  or  taken  away. 

Thus  when  John  True  gave  his  dispatch  to  the  operator  at  Frank- 
lin, the  operator  laid  it  down  upon  the  table  before  him,  and  looking 
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How  John's  dispatch  was  transmitted  to  New  York. 


at  it,  he  saw  that  the  first  letter  of  the  first  word  was  A,  and  the 
second  was  7\  Then  he  proceeded  to  touch  the  Franklin  end  of  the 
wire,  which  was  in  his  apparatus  on  the  table,  to  the  battery,  and 
take  it  away  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  immediately  in  New  York 
the  kind  of  clicking,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  means  a.  Then,  in 
the  same  way,  he  made  the  clicking  for  r,  then  for  another  r ;  then 
for  an  i,  and  so  on  for  all  the  letters  of  the  word  Arrived^  which 
was  the  first  word  of  John's  letter.  In  the  same  manner  he  made 
clickings  in  New  York  for  all  the  other  words,  and  the  New  York 
operator,  listening  to  them,  took  them  down.  As  soon  as  the  com- 
munication was  finished,  the  New  York  operator  wrote  it  out  upon 
a  piece  of  paper,  sealed  and  addressed  it,  and  sent  a  messenger  with 
it  up  to  Mrs.  True's  in  the  Fifth  Avenue. 

Of  course,  it  is  only  the  general  principle  of  the  telegraph  that  I 
have  attempted  to  explain  above.  In  carrying  out  this  principle,  a 
great  many  difierent  contrivances  and  a  great  deal  of  very  compli- 
cated apparatus  have  been  devised,  all  of  which  is  quite  difficult  to 
understand ;  but  the  general  principle  is,  that  nothing  really  passes 
along  the  wire  but  electricity,  and  this  operates  at  the  further  end, 
by  making  an  iron  bar  a  magnet,  and  this  magnet  shows  when  it  is 
a  magnet  by  attracting  a  little  clapper. 

People  often  imagine  that  words  themselves  are  in  some  manner 
sent ;  and  there  have  been  persons  so  little  informed  on  the  subject, 
as  to  imagine  that  the  actual  letters  which  are  written  and  left  at  the 
Telegraph  Office  are  in  some  mysterious  way  transmitted  along  the 
wire.  I  once  read  of  a  good  woman  who,  seeing  the  workmen  put- 
ting up  the  wires  in  front  of  her  house,  came  out  to  ask  them  if  the 
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The  reception  of  the  dispatch.  Mrs.  True's  gratification. 

wires  were  hollow.  "No,"  said  the  workmen,  "they  are  solid." 
'•  Yes,"  said  she,  "  I  knew  they  were.  My  neighbor  said  that  they 
were  hollow,  and  that  the  letters  went  inside,  but  I  knew  they  went 
outside.^  ^ 

John's  dispatch  reached  its  destination  at  his  mother's  house  about 
half-past  six.  Maria  tapped  gently  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  True's 
chamber,  to  give  it  to  her  before  she  was  up. 

"  It  is  a  telegraphic  dispatch,"  said  she. 

Mrs.  True  was  at  first  a  little  alarmed  to  hear  that  a  dispatch  had 
come ;  as  indeed  many  persons  always  are  in  such  a  case,  on  account 
of  the  circumstance  that  such  missives  are  so  frequently  employed 
to  communicate  intelligence  of  sickness.  So  she  opened  the  door  at 
once,  and  took  the  dispatch  in,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  read  it,  she 
exclaimed, 

"  Dear  boy  !  How  careful  and  considerate  he  is  !  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  him  till  night." 
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Morning. 


John's  conversation  with  his  aunt. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE     MOtlNINa     LESSONS. 


At  breakfast  that  morning,  Mrs.  Margaret  said,  i 

''  Well,  John,  I  understand  you  went  to  the  post-office  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  Yes,  aunt,"  said  John,  "  and  I  had  a  very  good  time.  Orlando 
let  me  have  the  horse  to  ride." 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  replied  his  aunt,  "  but  that  though  you  are  a 
New  York  boy,  you  may  yet  make  something  after  all.  I  have 
always  thought  it  almost  impossible  that  a  boy  brought  up  with 
plenty  of  money  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York,  could  ever  be 
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made  to  accomplish  any  thing,  except  to  spend  the  money  that  his 
father  earned.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  you  will  not  prove  an 
exception.  If  you  don't,  I  am  determined  that  it  shall  not  be  my 
fault.     But  now  I  have  got  some  bad  news  for  you  and  Lucy." 

^'  Bad  news  !"  exclaimed  John. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  aunt.  "I  expect  that  you  will  consider  it  very 
bad." 

"  Is  it  any  thing  about  father  and  mother  ?"  asked  Lucy. 

"  No,"  said  her  aunt,  "it  is  only  about  yourselves." 

"Well,"  said  John,  "what  is  it?  Is  it  any  accident  that  has 
happened?" 

"No,"  said  his  aunt,  "it  is  something  that  is  going  to  happen, 
rather  than  that  has  happened.  I  am  going  to  make  it  a  rule  that 
you  shall  study  an  hour  every  morning  before  you  go  out  to  play." 

"Well,"  said  John.  "We  are  willing  to  do  that.  But  what 
shall  we  study?" 

" Reading  and  writing,"  said  his  aupt.  "Nothing  but  that.  I 
have  got  a  writing  book  for  you  and  another  for  Lucy,  and  also  some 
reading  books,  and  after  breakfast  I  will  come  up  to  the  table  in  the 
entry  and  show  you  what  you  are  to  do." 

Accordingly,  after  breakfast,  Mrs.  Margaret  went  to  the  appointed 
place,  and  there  explained  to  the  children  what  she  wished  them  to 
do.  John  was  to  write  half  an  hour  in  a  writing  book  which  she 
gave  him.  Lucy  was  to  write  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  John  was  to 
set  Lucy  her  copies. 

"  And  the  copies,"  said  her  aunt,  "  are  to  be  such  kind  of  things 
as  Lucy  will  probably  wish  to  say  to  me.     I  am  going  to  have  a  cor- 
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Mrs.  Margaret  is  going  to  open  a  correspondence  with  Lucy. 

respondence  -with  her.  Whenever  she  wishes  to  ask  me  any  thing 
she  must  write  it,  and  I  shall  write  my  answer,  Yes  or  No.  Then 
she  must  open  the  paper  and  read  it." 

"Oh,  aunt,"  said  Lucy,  "I  can't  read  writing." 

''  I  know  it,"  said  her  aunt,  "and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I 
am  going  to  give  you  all  my  answers  in  writing,  so  as  to  make  you 
learn  to  read.  If  you  could  read  writing  then  I  might  as  well  tell 
you  the  answers  by  word  of  mouth,  for  it  would  do  no  particular 
good  for  me  to  write  them." 

"  But  what  sort  of  copies  shall  I  set  her  ?"  asked  John. 

"I  think  the  first  two  words  had  better  be  Yes  and  iVb,"  said 
Mrs.  Margaret,  "for  those  will  be  the  words  that  she  will  be  likely 
to  have  to  read  first.  Then  another  good  one  will  be  Are  you  ivill- 
ing  aunt^  for  it  is  probable  that  she  will  wish  to  write  to  me  some- 
thing beginning  with  that." 

"  Well,"  said  John,  "  I  will.     And  shall  you  set  copies  for  me?" 

"  No,"  replied  his  aunt,  "  You  must  find  your  copies  in  books. 
You  may  copy  any  thing,  stories,  poetry,  anecdotes — any  thing  you 
please,  only  you  must  copy  them  carefully,  and  as  well  as  you  can, 
and  you  must  make  all  the  spelling  right,  and  all  the  points  and 
stops,  and  all  the  capitals.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  clerk  in  your 
father's  store,  and  that  you  are  copying  his  letters  into  one  of  his 
great  books." 

John  said  that  he  would  do  it,  and  that  he  would  make  the  writing 
as  good  as  he  could. 

"  The  main  thmg,"  said  his  aunt,  "  is  to  write  it  all  alike.  Make 
the  top  of  the  page  look  as  much  as  possible  like  the  bottom  of  it. 
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Way  in  which  John  was  to  teach  Lucy  to  read. 


Boys  generally,  when  they  attempt  to  write  a  full  page,  begin  well 
at  the  top  and  end  at  the  bottom  in  scribbling. 

''After  you  have  done  writing,"  continued  Mrs.  Margaret,  "then 
you  must  read.  The  way  you  are  to  read  is  this.  I  shall  give  you 
a  story-book.  You  will  open  the  book  and  lay  it  upon  the  table, 
and  you  and  Lucy  will  sit  up  to  the  table,  so  that  you  can  both  see. 
Then  you  will  read  the  first  passage.  Lucy  will  look  over.  You 
will  point  while  you  read,  so  that  Lucy  can  keep  the  place,  and  see 
every  word  as  you  read  and  pronounce  it. 

"  Then  when  you  come  to  the  second  paragraph,"  continued  Mrs. 
Margaret,  '•  Lucy  is  to  read." 

"But,  aunt,"  said  Lucy,  "I  can't  read — at  least,  I  can't  read 
any  thing  but  easy  words." 

"  True,"  said  Mrs.  Margaret,  "  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  am 
going  to  have  you  read  lessons  that  have  got  hard  ones  in  them,  with 
John.  It  is  so  that  you  may  learn.  The  way  you  will  read,  is  this, 
you  will  read  all  the  easy  words  in  the  paragraph,  and  John  will 
read  the  hard  ones.     I'll  show  you  how." 

So  Mrs.  Margaret  took  a  story-book  which  she  had  brought  up 
with  her,  and  opening  to  the  beginning  of  a  story,  she  said  to 
Lucy, 

"  Begin  and  read,  and  when  you  come  to  a  word  that  you  can  not 
read,  I  will  read  it  for  you,  and  then  you  can  go  on.  So  you  and  I 
will  read  the  story  together.  You  shall  read  the  easy  words  and  I 
will  read  the  hard  ones." 

So  Lucy  began,  and  the  reading  went  on  as  follows,  pronouncing 
the  words  distinctly,  one  by  one. 
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Example  t^  show  John  how.  John  and  Lucy  like  the  plan. 

"  One — day — a — boy — saw — a—  '' 

''  Swallow's,"  said  her  aunt. 

"  Nest— under— the— " 

"  Eaves,"  said  Mrs.  Margaret. 

''  Of — the — house — and — he — " 

^'  Thought,"  said  Mrs.  Margaret. 

' '  That — he — would — get — a — lad-der — and — go — up — and — see 
— how — many — " 

"  Eggs,"  said  Mrs.  Margaret. 

'^  There — were — in — it — " 

"  Yes,  aunt  Margaret,"  said  Lucy.  "  I  like  to  read  in  that  way 
very  much." 

' '  When  you  come  to  words  that  you  can  not  read,  and  John  has 
to  read  them  for  you,  you  must  look  at  them  carefully  so  that  you 
will  know  them  and  be  able  to  read  them  yourself  when  you  come 
to  them  again.  Do  you  think  you  can  manage  it,  John?"  said  Mrs, 
Margaret. 

"  Yes,  aunt,"  said  John.     '^  I  think  I  can  do  it  very  well." 

"Remember,"  said  his  aunt,  ''that  you  must  read  every  other 
paragraph  yourself  alone,  and  the  alternate  ones  you  must  read  with 
Lucy  in  this  way.  You  must  not  be  in  too  much  haste  to  read  the 
long  words  for  her,  nor  must  you  wait  too  long.  You  must  manage 
it  with  delicacy  and  discretion" 

"  Yes,  aunt,"  said  John,  ''  I  will  try." 

"  You  must  read  so  for  half  an  hour,"  said  Mrs.  Margaret ;  ''  and 
that  will  make  up  your  hour." 

Their  aunt  gave  them  a  half  hour  glass  to  measure  the  time  with, 
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Lucy  takes  her  writing  lesson.  v-The  copy. 

informing  them  that  thej  must  write  while  the  sand  was  running 
through  once,  and  then  read  while  it  was  running  through  a  second 
time.  She  then  went  awaj,  and  left  the  children  to  commence  their 
studies. 

''I  shall  have  a  chance  to  keep  my  resolution  to-day,  after  all," 
said  John  to  himself,  when  his  aunt  had  gone,  ''  at  least  in  the  spirit 
of  it." 

Then,  speaking  to  Lucy,  he  added : 

' '  Now,  Lucy,  we  will  begin  at  once.  We  will  take  the  writing 
first." 

''  I  would  rather  take  the  reading  first,"  said  Lucy. 

''  No,"  said  John,  "  the  writing  first,  because  that  is  the  hardest. 
Always  take  the  hardest  first.  Now  think  of  something  that  you 
would  like  to  ask  of  Aunt  Margaret,  and  I  will  teach  you  how  to 
write  it.  What  is  there  that  you  would  like  to  have  her  do  for  you, 
or  let  you  do,  or  give  you  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Lucy,  "of  any  thing  in  particular,  only  if 
she  would  give  me  one  of  her  moss  roses." 

"  Are  there  some  moss  roses?"  asked  John. 

"Yes,"  said  Lucy;  "in  the  garden.  There  is  a  very  pretty 
bush  growing  inside  a  frame.  The  roses  are  just  beginning  to  come 
out.  I  thought  the  frame  was  a  sign  that  Aunt  Margaret  considered 
that  bush  very  precious ;  and  so,  I  did  not  ask  her  to  give  me  one  of 
the  roses." 

"It  will  be  an  excellent  thing  to  write,"  said  John;  "  I  will  set 
you  a  copy." 

The  sentence  which  John -concluded  to  teach  Lucy  to  write,  was  : 
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Lucy  writes  a  petition  for  a  moss  rose. 


But  he  determined,  in  order  to  simplify  the  steps  of  his  pupil's 
progress,  to  divide  it  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  was  /riu  yoti. 
The  second  was  ac've  7ne,  and  the  third  a  mo^-j  Wde.      He  wrote 

all  these  in  the  top  line  of  Lucy's  book. 

''  Now,  Lucy,"  said  he,  "  you  may  write  Will  you  as  well  as  you 
can  three  times ;  and  then  I  will  look  at  it,  and  see  where  you  can 
improve.     And  now  I  will  find  something  for  me  to  copy." 

John  very  wisely  resolved  to  waste  no  time  in  selecting  what  he 
was  to  copy,  but  to  take  the  first  thing  that  came  to  hand.  So  he 
opened  the  book  which  Mrs.  Margaret  had  given  him  for  the  reading 
book,  and  laid  it  open  on  the  table  before  him,  by  placmg  a  ruler 
across  it. 

''  Now,  Lucy,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  we  are  both  ready  to  begin,  I 
will  set  the  sand  a  running  in  the  hour  glass." 

''  I  am  ready  now,"  said  Lucy. 

So  John  turned  the  glass ;  and  then  all  three,  John,  Lucy,  and  the 
sand,  began  together. 

Lucy  did  not  succeed  very  well  at  all,  in  her  own  opinion,  in  her 
first  copy  of  Will  you  ;  but  as  John  had  told  her  to  write  three  copies 
before  showing  them  to  him,  she  went  on.  The  second  was  much  im- 
proved ;  but  in  the  third  Lucy  seemed  to  relapse  again  ;  so  that  the 
last  was  not  much  better  than  the  first.  She  then  showed  them  to 
John. 

John  said  that  she  was  doing  very  well. 
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Lucy  succeeds  in  writing  her  petition. 

"Go  right  on,"  said  he,  "down  the  page,  and  write  a  whole 
column  of  Will  you's.  For  every  one  that  you  write,  stop  after  you 
have  written  it,  and  compare  it  with  mine,  and  see  what  the  differ- 
ence is.  In  that  way  you  will  gradually  get  it  nearer  and  nearer  to 
mine." 

Thus  the  children  went  on  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  Lucy  had  written  each  of  the  three  parts  of  her  copy  all  down 
the  page.  John  had  also  copied  a  page  from  the  book — writing  it  in 
a  neat  careful  hand.  He  took  particular  pains  to  make  it  all  look 
alike — the  last  part  like  the  first  part.  At  length,  when  the  glass 
had  fully  run  out,  the  children  put  their  writing  books  away. 

*^Now,  Lucy,  we  will  read,"  said  John;  "and  after  that  you 
shall  write  Will  you  give  me  a  moss  rose,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
carry  it  to  Aunt  Margaret." 

When  they  were  ready  for  the  reading  they  turned  the  glass  again, 
and  they  began  to  read  in  the  manner  which  Mrs.  Margaret  had 
described.  They  followed  her  directions  implicitly,  and,  of  course, 
they  went  on  very  well.  Two  or  three  times  Lucy  seemed  inclined 
to  stop  and  talk,  as,  indeed,  she  had  done  in  the  writing  half  hour, 
but  John,  remembering  his  resolution,  discouraged  these  wanderings 
of  mind,  and  kept  both  Lucy  and  himself  diligently  at  the  work. 

When  the  reading  half  hour  had  expired,  John  took,  a  piece  of 
paper  from  the  drawer  and  Lucy  wrote  her  sentence  upon  it  as  care- 
fully as  she  could.  When  it  was  written  she  folded  it  up  and  was 
going  to  carry  it  directly  to  her  aunt.     But  John  stopped  her  say- 

"  First,  Lucy,  I  must  show  you  how  to  write  Yes  and  No,  so 
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Lucy  delivers  her  petition  and  reads  the  answer. 

that  you  will  understand  her  answer.  She  will  write  the  answer  on 
the  paper,  I  suppose." 

So  John  turned  to  the  top  line  of  the  second  page  of  Lucy's 
book. 

''I'll  write  the  Yes  and  No  here,"  said  he,  "  and  they  will  do  for 
your  next  lesson." 

So  he  wrote  the  two  words  and  explained  to  Lucy  the  difference 
between  them.  You  see,  said  he,  that  Yes  has  three  letters  and  be- 
gins with  a  Y,  while  No  has  only  two  letters  and  ends  with  an  o." 

Lucy  could  see  also  the  resemblance  between  the  written  Yes  and 
No  and  the  printed  form  of  them,  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
read  them  in  books.     And  this  helped  her  very  much. 

She  then  took  her  slip  of  paper  and  went  with  it  to  find  her 
aunt. 

She  found  her  in  a  shady  place  in  the  front  yard,  directing 
Orlando  how  to  train  up  a  vine  upon  a  trellis  Lucy  gave  her  the 
slip  of  paper.  Her  aunt  opened  it,  read  it,  and  then,  with  a  smile, 
she  took  a  pencil  out  of  her  pocket,  and  placing  the  slip  of 
paper  against  a  smooth  place  on  the  trellis,  she  wrote  the  answer. 

Then  she  folded  up  the  paper  again  and  gave  it  to  Lucy. 

Lucy  walked  away  with  it  very  fast  to  carry  it  to  John,  but  as 
soon  as  she  got  round  the  corner  of  the  house  she  could  no  longer 
resist  the  temptation  of  opening  the  paper. 

There  were  two  words  there,  but  the  first  one  was  plainly  Yes. 
It  had  three  letters,  and  the  first  was  a  Y.  Besides,  Lucy  could  dis- 
tinguish the  e  and  the  s.  So  she  ran  off  in  a  very  exulting  manner 
to  John,  calling  out, 
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Her  great  joy.  Choosing  the  roses.  John  wishes  for  a  small  one. 

"  It  is  a  Yes,  John.     It  is  a  Yes." 

She  brought  the  paper  to  John  and  showed  it  to  him. 

"That's  a  fact,"  said  John.  "It  is  really  a  Yes.  But  there 
is  another  word  here.     You  must  see  if  you  can  not  read  that  also." 

"The  first  letter  is  a  ^,"  said  Lucy.  "  I  know  it  by  the  cross, 
and  the  last  one  is  an  o." 

By  continuing  her  examination  of  the  word,  Lucy  found  that  the 
middle  letter  was  w^  and  so  she  made  out  that  her  aunt's  answer  was, 

Yes,  two. 

She  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  triumphant  success  of  her  first 
attempt  at  communication  in  writing,  and  she  said  that  she  would  go 
and  get  the  roses  immediately. 

"  And  I  will  give  you  one  of  them,"  said  Lucy,  "  for  helping  me 
to  learn  to  write." 

"  Well,"  said  John.  "I  thank  you  very  much.  You  can  take 
ofi"  your  own  rose,  and  choose  one  for  me ;  only  I  would  like  to  have 
mine  stay  on  the  bush  till  to-morrow.  If  you  will  go  into  the  house 
and  borrow  aunt  Margaret's  flower  scissors  to  cut  your  rose  off  with, 
I'll  go  into  the  garden  and  wait  until  you  come." 

So  Lucy  went  in  to  borrow  the  flower  scissors,  which  were  a  kind 
of  scissors  made  expressly  to  gather  flowers,  and  in  a  few  minutes  re- 
turned with  them.  She  cut  off  a  beautiful  bud,  about  half  opened, 
for  herself,  and  then  proceeded  to  choose  one  for  John. 

"  Choose  me  the  very  smallest  bud  that  you  can  find,"  said  John. 
"  One  that  is  just  beginning  to  peep  out  from  among  the  leaves." 

'•'Oh,  John!"  exclaimed  Lucy,  "why  do  you  wish  me  to  do 
that  ?" 
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Eeasons  "why  John  chose  a  small  one. 


"  Because,"  said  John,  ''  then  I  shall  have  a  longer  time  to  watch 
it.  I  can  come  and  see  it  every  day,  and  see  how  it  gradually  comes 
out,  and  then  by  and  by  it  will  be  a  full  blown  rose." 

So  Lucy  chose  a  bud  for  John  which  was  so  small,  and  so  much 
concealed  by  the  leaves  which  still  enveloped  it,  that  nothing  but  the 
whiskers  of  it,  as  John  called  them,  could  be  seen. 

After  this,  John  and  Lucy  continued  every  day  to  study  an  hour 
in  the  morning  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Mrs.  Margaret.  Their 
aunt  herself  did  not  assist  them  at  all  while  they  were  at  their  work, 
but  every  day,  at  the  beginning  of  their  lesson,  she  looked  at  the 
writing  which  they  had  done  the  day  before,  and  made  such  sugges- 
tions, or  gave  such  advice  as  seemed  to  be  required. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  children  made  great  progress  in 
both  writing  and  reading. 

26  H 
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DIGGING    STONE. 


John  and  Lucy  conclude  to  go  and  sec  Michael  haul  stone. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


DIGGING     ST0NI3. 


"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?"  asked  Lucj;  as  she  came  out 
of  the  garden  with  her  rose  in  her  hand. 

"I'm  going  to  help  Michael  haul  stone,"  said  John. 

"  Where  is  he  working?"  asked  Lucy. 

"  Out  on  a  field  behind  the  barn,"  said  John.  "  He  is  going  to 
build  a  wall  there,  and  he  is  hauling  the  stone." 

"  I  mean  to  come  out  too,"  said  Lucy  ;  "  that  is,  if  Aunt  Marga- 
ret is  willing.     I  never  saw  any  body  haul  stone." 

So  John  went  out  into  the  field  behind  the  barn,  and  Lucy  re- 
turned into  the  house.  In  a  few  minutes,  John  saw  Lucy  coming 
through  a  small  gate  which  led  into  the  field. 
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Mrs.  Margaret  proposes  a  plan.  The  difficulties. 

"  Did  she  saj  that  jou  might  come  ?"  asked  John. 

''  Yes,"  said  Lucy  ;  "  only  she  wants  to  see  you  and  me  a  min- 
ute or  two  in  the  house  before  we  begin  to  help  Michael  haul  the 
stone." 

So  John  and  Lucy  went  immediately  into  the  house. 

"  John,"  said  his  aunt,  "  I  want  you  and  Lucy  to  go  and  buy  me 
some  eggs." 

''  Yes,  aunt,"  said  John,  ''  we  should  like  to  go  very  much. 
Where  shall  we  go  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  said  his  aunt,  ''and  I  don't  know 
how  jou  will  find  out.  All  I  know  is,  that  I  want  some  eggs,  and 
I  want  you  to  contrive  some  way  to  get  them  for  me." 

''  But,  aunt,  I  don't  know  at  all  where  to  go,"  said  John. 

"  Oh,  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  find  out  where  to  go,"  re- 
plied his  aunt.  '^I  don't  wish  you  to  go  until  after  dinner.  You 
will  have  an  hour  or  two  to  find  out. 

"Make  believe,"  continued  his  aunt,  ''  that  you  were  a  farmer 
and  that  Lucy  was  your  wife,  and  that  you  were  living  here  in  this 
house,  and  that  you  had  Michael  and  Orlando  to  help  you,  and  a 
horse  and  wagon  in  the  barn  ;  don't  you  think  that  in  that  case  you 
could  contrive  some  way  to  get  some  eggs  ?" 

''  Why,  yes,"  said  John,  ''  I  suppose  that  I  could." 

''  Very  well,"  said  his  aunt,  "  do  that  for  me.  I  am  going  to  be 
busy,  and  I  can't  help  you  at  all,  only  at  dinner-time  I  will  give 
you  the  money.  I  would  send  Michael  or  Orlando,  only  I  can  not 
spare  them  very  well  from  their  work,  and  I  want  the  eggs  very 
much  to  make  some  cake  with  to-morrow.     If  you  can  contrive  any 
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Consultation  on  the  subject.  Mode  of  digging  out  the  stone. 

way  to  get  me  some  eggs,  you  can  have  some  cake — hot  from  the 
oven.     If  not,  not." 

*'  Well,  aunt,- '  said  John,  "  we  will  try." 

So  John  and  Lucy  went  away. 

'•'  I  suppose,"  said  Lucy  to  John,  in  talking  on  the  subject  as  they 
returned  toward  the  field,  "  that  we  might  buy  some  eggs  down  in 
the  village,  at  some  of  the  stores.  I  have  often  seen  eggs  for  sale  at 
village  stores." 

''Yes,"  said  John,  "or  perhaps  we  might  go  out  among  the  farm- 
ers and  buy  some  there,  where  the  hens  lay  them." 

"  I  should  like  that  better,"  said  Lucy. 

"  So  should  I,"  said  John,  "if  we  only  knew  the  way." 

The  children  now  went  out  into  the  field  where  Michael  and  Or- 
lando were  at  work.  It  was  Orlando's  business  to  drive  the  oxen, 
and  Michael's  to  fasten  the  chain  round  the  stones,  in  order  that  the 
oxen  might  pull  them  up  out  of  the  ground. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  first  to  dig  around  the  stones,  so  as  to 
release  them  from  the  hold  which  the  earth  had  upon  them,  before 
fastening  on  the  chain.  Michael  was  digging  about  one  of  the  stones 
when  John  and  Lucy  came.  The  oxen  were  resting,  and  Orlando 
was  waiting  by  the  side  of  them,  till  the  stone  should  be  ready. 

"  Michael,"  said  John,  "  do  you  know  any  place  where  we  could 
buy  some  eggs  for  aunt?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Michael.  "  I  suppose  you  could  get  them  of  any  of 
the  farmers  out  back." 

"  Where  is 'out  back  ?"  asked  John. 

"  Why  you  take  this  road  that  leads  up  hj  the  end  of  the  house," 
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said  Michael,  "  and  go  about  a  mile  or  two,  and  you  come  to  some 
farmers'  houses.     We  call  that  out  back." 

"Let's  go  there,  Lucy,"  said  John. 

''  Well,"  said  Lucy.  "  I  think  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  go  there 
than  it  would  to  go  down  into  the  village." 

"We  could  go  in  the  wagon,  I  suppose,"  said  John. 

"Yes,"  said  Michael.  "Or  you  might  go  on  foot,  if  you  can 
walk  so  far." 

"  But  the  eggs  would  be  heavy  to  bring  home,"  said  John. 

"That  depends  upon  how  many  you  should  get,"  said  Michael. 
"  Now  Landy,  back  up  here." 

Michael  often  called  Orlando,  Landy. 

So  Orlando  backed  up  his  cattle,  and  Michael,  having  fastened  a 
chain  round  the  stone,  attached  the  oxen  to  the  chain,  and  then  Or- 
land  drove  them  forward.  The  stone,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
quite  large  and  heavy,  came  up  slowly  out  of  the  ground,  and  rolled 
over  upon  the  grass. 

Michael  and  Orlando  brought  up  the  drag,  and  pried  the  stone 
over  upon  it.  Michael  then  proceeded  to  dig  around  another  stone, 
which  lay  imbedded  in  the  ground  near. 

"  Could  not  I  help  dig  out  these  stones,  Michael,"  said  John,  "  if 
I  were  to  go  and  get  my  little  shovel?" 

"You  could  beg'iri^-^  said  Michael. 

"  Could  not  I  do  any  thing  more  than  begin?"  asked  John. 

"  No,"  said  Michael,  "  boys  never  do  any  thing  in  such  cases  but 
begin.  They  go  and  get  their  shovels  thinking  that  it  will  be  play 
to  dig  out  stones.     But  when  they  find  that  instead  of  being  play  it 
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is  hard  work,  they  soon  give  up,  and  go  oiF,  leaving  it  for  somebody 
else  to  carry  home  their  shovel/'' 

On  hearing  this,  John  secretly  resolved  that  he  would  go  and  get 
his  shovel,  and  that  he  would  dig  out,  at  least,  one  stone,  wholly, 
before  he  left  off  work.     Lucy  said  that  she  would  help  him. 

"  I  should  like,  at  least,  to  have  you  go  with  me  to  get  the  shovel," 
said  John. 

The  shovel  which  John  referred  to  was  of  about  half  the  usual 
size.  It  was  one  which  his  aunt  had  bought  for  him  when  he  was  in 
Franconia,  before.  It  was  kept  hung  up  in  a  particular  place  in  the 
tool-room,  and  was  never  taken  down  by  any  one  from  the  time  when 
John  left  Franconia  in  the  fall,  until  he  returned  there  the  next 
summer. 

John  and  Lucy  soon  came  back  to  the  field  with  the  shovel. 

"  Now,  Michael,"  said  John,  "  which  stone  would  you  advise  me 
to  take?" 

"It  makes  very  little  difference  which  you  take,"  said  Michael. 
"  You  won't  bring  any  thing  to  pass." 

"  You  shall  see,"  said  John.     ''  Is  this  a  good  stone,  Michael?" 

So  saying,  he  pointed  to  a  stone,  the  top  of  which  only  appeared 
above  the  ground. 

"  Yes,"  said  Michael,  "  a  very  good  one,  and  if  you  mean  to  ac- 
complish any  thing  in  digging  it  out,  I  advise  you  to  work  very 
slowly,  and  expect  to  be  a  long  while." 

This  was  excellent  advice.  Boys  usually  when  they  undertake 
any  work  of  this  kind,  being  ambitious  to  show  how  smart  they  are. 
begin  with  great  zeal  and  energy,  and  work  away  at  such  a  rate  that 
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in  five  or  ten  minutes  they  are  well-nigh  exhausted.  Then  they  get 
discouraged  and  give  up  the  undertaking  altogether,  and  thus  instead 
of  showing  how  smart  they  are,  they  only  show  that  they  ai'e  good  for 
nothing  at  all  so  far  as  accomplishing  any  useful  result  is  concerned. 

"  How  far  do  you  think  this  stone  reaches  down  into  the  ground, 
Michael  ?"  asked  John. 

''Not  very  far,"  said  Michael.  "I  don't  think  it  is  a  large 
stone." 

" I  don't  see  how  you  can  tell  whether  a  stone  is  large  or  small," 
said  John,  "  by  just  seeing  the  top  of  it  peeping  up  above  the 
ground." 

"We  can  tell  by  the  shape,  somewhat,"  said  Michael.  "  But  we 
can  tell  better  by  sounding  the  stone." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  sounding  it?"  asked  John. 

"  He  means  striking  it  with  the  iron  bar,"  said  Orlando.  ''  I'll 
show  you." 

So  saying,  Orlando  took  the  iron  bar  and  let  it  drop  once  or  twice, 
point  downward,  upon  the  stone  which  John  had  chosen. 

"  No,"  said  he.     ''  It  is  not  a  large  stone." 

"  How  do  you  tell  ?'^  asked  John. 

''We  tell  by  the  sound,"  said  Orlando. 

Lucy  stood  by  John  when  he  began  to  dig.  She  was  desirous  of 
helping  him,  but  John  told  her  that  such  work  was  too  hard  for  her, 
and  that  the  best  thing  that  she  could  do  would  be  to  look  around 
the  field  and  find  some  flowers. 

"Perhaps  you  can  find  flowers  enough,"  said  he,  "to  make  a 
pretty  little  bouquet  for  aunt,  at  dinner  time." 
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Lucj  was  much  pleased  with  this  proposal,  and  immediately  re- 
solved to  carry  it  into  effect.  So  she  went  about  the  field  to  find 
flowers,  while  John  continued  industriously  his  w^ork  of  digging  out 
the  stone. 

John  followed  Michael's  advice  in  both  points ; — he  worked  very 
slowly,  and  he  made  it  his  expectation  that  the  work  would  take  a 
long  time.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Lucy  came  once  or  twice  to 
show  him  the  flowers  that  she  had  gathered.  He  told  her  that  he 
thought  the  flowers  were  very  pretty  indeed. 

The  field  where  these  operations  were  going  on  was  a  very  pleasant 
one.  It  was  not  far  from  the  river.  Indeed  the  further  edge  of  the 
field  formed  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  the  water  and  picturesque 
mountains  were  to  be  seen  beyond. 

VThen  John  got  tired,  he  sat  down  on  the  stone  to  rest,  or  he  went 
away  and  watched  the  work  of  Michael  and  Orlando  a  little  while. 
He  always,  however,  returned  to  his  own  work  again ;  and  thus  after 
a  while  he  got  the  ^arth  dug  away  all  around  the  stone,  and  at  one 
end  an  excavation  was  made  entirely  under  it.  This  was  to  afford  an 
opportunity  to  put  the  chain  around  it  in  a  secure  manner. 

After  he  had  finished  his  work,  he  called  to  Michael  and,  said : 

"Michael,  come  and  see  if  I  have  dug  about  this  stone  enough." 

"No,"  said  Michael:  "the  best  way  to  determine  whether  you 
have  dug  around  it  enough,  is  for  you  to  see  whether  you  can  put 
the  chain  around  it." 

"  May  I  take  a  chain  and  try  ?"  said  John. 

"  Yes,"  said  Michael,  "  I  wish  you  would." 

So  John  went  to  get  a  chain.     The  chain  was  very  heavy  ;  and  h(^ 
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had  to  bring  it  by  dragging  it  along  the  ground.  Lucy  came  to  see 
him  fasten  it  on. 

He  wound  the  chain  round  the  stone,  as  he  had  seen  Michael  do 
in  other  similar  cases,  passing  it  under  the  part  of  the  stone  beneath 
which  he  had  made  the  excavation.  The  hook  at  the  end  of  the 
chain  he  then  brought  up,  and  passed  the  chain  itself  through  it,  in 
the  middle,  drawing  it  as  tight  as  he  could,  so  that  it  might  clasp  the 
stone  as  closely  as  possible.  He  then  drew  out  the  other  end  of  the 
chain  and  laid  it  upon  down  the  grass,  ready  to  be  attached  to  the  oxen. 

''  There,  Michael,"  said  John,  "I  have  done  it." 

"  Orlando,"  said  Michael,  "take  the  cattle  over  there,  and  see  if 
his  stone  will  come  out." 

So  Orlando  drove  the  cattle  over  to  the  place,  and  John  fastened  the 
hook  of  the  chain  which  was  attached  to  their  yoke,  into  one  of  the 
links  of  his  chain,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  stone. 

"  Now,  Orlando,"  said  he,  "  let  me  drive  them  ;  and  then  if  the 
stone  comes,  I  shall  have  got  it  out  entirely  by  myself" 

So  Orlando  put  the  goad-stick  into  John's  hands ;  and  John  drove 
the  oxen  on.  The  stone  was  lifted  out  of  the  hole  immediately,  and 
fell  over  on  the  ground  above,  just  as  had  been  done  in  the  other 
cases.  Lucy  stood  by  watching  the  operation ;  and  she  shared  fully 
in  John's  exultation  at  the  result. 

Indeed  John  was  more  than  rewarded  for  his  toil  by  the  success  of 
his  operation.  Michael  came  to  see,  and  he  seemed  surprised.  "I 
did  not  suppose  that  you  were  man  enough  to  get  out  such  a  stone," 
said  he. 

'•  I  mean  to  try  another."  said  .John.  ^' 
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'' You  must  not  expect  to  succeed  a  second  time,"  said  Michael. 
''  Thi3  was  more  good  luck  than  any  thing  else." 

John,  nothing  daunted,  went  to  work  upon  a  second  stone ;  and  this 
time  he  made  more  calculation  than  he  had  at  first.  He  observed  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  first  stone  came  out  that  the  earth  required 
to  be  taken  away  most  on  the  side  where  the  oxen  were  to  stand  in 
drawing  it ;  and  he  made  his  excavation  accordingly.  Perhaps  he 
dug  away  the  earth  more  than  was  necessary,  from  his  anxiety  not 
to  fail  in  his  attempt.  The  second  stone  came  out  as  well  ^s  the 
first. 

"Michael,"  said  John,  "Orlando  and  I  can  dig  the  stones;  and 
you  can  go  to  work  on  the  wall." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  asked  Michael. 

"  Yes,"  said  John.  "  Orlando  can  help  me  dig — for  I  should  get 
tired  of  digging  all  the  time — and  I  can  drive  the  oxen.  I  think  we 
can  get  out  a  great  many." 

"Well,"  said  Michael,  "you  may  try  it." 

"Will  you  let  us  try  it  this  afternoon?"  asked  John. 

"Why,  you  are  going  away  to  buy  some  eggs  this  afternoon," 
said  Michael. 

"  So  we  are,"  said  John,  looking  a  little  disappointed. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


BUYING     EGGS. 

The  plan  which  John  formed  for  buying  the  eggs  was  to  take  the 
wagon,  and  go  ''  out  back,"  as  Michael  called  it,  to  see  if  he  could 
not  find  them  at  some  of  the  farmers'  houses. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  he  to  Lucy,  ''we  will  have  a  pleasant  ride; 
and  if  we  can't  find  any  eggs,  we  can  go  down  to  the  village,  and 
get  some,  when  we  return." 

Accordingly,  at  dinner  time,  he  asked  his  aunt  if  they  could  have 
the  wagon  to  go  for  their  eggs  in ;  and  she  said  yes.  She  also  gave 
them  some  money,  and  said  that  they  might  buy  three  dozen. 

"I  don't  need  quite  so  many  as  that,"   said  she,    "but  I  sup- 
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pose  that  you  will  break  half  a  dozen,  or  more,  in  bringing  them 
home." 

"  Oh,  aunt !"  exclaimed  John 

''  We  shall  see,"  said  his  aunt. 

''  I  don't  know  but  that  Orlando  will  be  too  busy  to  harness  the 
horse  for  you,"  she  added ;  "but  then  you  are  big  enough  now  to 
harness  him  yourself." 

John  said  that  he  thought  he  could  harness  the  horse,  all  except 
cruppering  him. 

"  I  never  could  crupper  him  very  well  last  summer,"  said  John, 
"  because  his  tail  was  so  stiff;   but  perhaps  I  can  now." 

John  went  out  into  the  barn,  alone  at  first,  to  see  whether  he  could 
harness  the  horse  himself  or  not.  The  horse  was  very  gentle,  so  that 
there  was  no  danger.  Lucy  went  too,  to  look  on.  Indeed  she  helped 
a  little  by  holding  the  bridle  while  John  put  on  the  harness.  John 
found  some  difficulty  in  putting  on  the  crupper,  but  at  length  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  it,  by  standing  on  a  log.  At  last  the  operation  of 
harnessing  was  completed. 

"  There,"  said  John.  "  It  is  all  done,  if  I  were  only  sure  that  it 
was  right.  I  think,  in  order  to  make  it  sure,  that  I  had  better  get 
Orlando  to  come  and  look  at  it." 

Orlando  came  and  pronounced  it  all  right. 

John  then  helped  Lucy  to  get  into  the  wagon,  and  afterward  got 
in  himself  He  drove  round  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  stopped 
there  before  a  window  where  his  aunt  was  sitting  at  work. 

''  See,  aunt,"  said  he,  "I  have  harnessed  the  horse,  and  Orlando 
says  it  is  right." 
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''  Very  well,"  said  his  aunt.      "Then  you  are  all  ready." 

"  Yes,  aunt,"  said  John.  '^  "We  are  going  out  back.  I  think  we 
shall  be  at  home  again  in  two  or  three  hours." 

''Well,  good-by,"  sai^  his  aunt,  ''and  good  luck  to  you.  If  you 
get  me  some  eggs  you  will  do  me  a  great  favor." 

Mrs.  Margaret  observed  that  the  children  had  no  basket  in  the 
wagon  to  bring  the  eggs  home  in,  but  she  said  nothing. 

John  drove  on  up  the  back  road  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  he 
suddenly  recollected  the  omission. 

"  Lucy,"  said  he.     "  Now  !     We  have  not  brought  any  basket." 

"  No,"  said  Lucy.      "  We  forgot  that." 

"  And  we  have  not  got  any  thing  to  bring  our  eggs  home  in,"  said 
John. 

"  Could  not  I  bring  them  in  my  apron  ?"  suggested  Lucy. 

"Oh  no,"  said  John.     "  They  would  get  broken  all  to  pieces." 

"  Then  could  not  we  borrow  a  basket  where  we  buy  the  eggs?"' 
said  Lucy. 

"  Then  we  should  have  to  carry  it  back  again,"  said  John,  "  and 
that  would  make  more  trouble  than  it  would  to  go  back  now.  So  I 
thmk  we  had  better  go  back  now." 

Accordingly,  after  going  along  a  little  further  in  order  to  find  a 
good  wide  place  to  go  round  in,  John  turned  the  wagon  and  went  home. 

They  stopped  opposite  the  window  where  their  aunt  was  sitting  at 
her  work. 

"  Aunt,"  said  John,  "we  came  back  to  get  a  basket." 

"Yes,"  said  his  aunt,  "I  hoped  that  that  was  what  you  came 
back  for." 
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"Wliy,  aunt,  did  you  know  that  we  had  not  got  any  basket  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Margaret. 

"  Then  why  did  not  you  tell  me,  aunt  ?•'  said  John. 

"  In  which  way  do  you  prefer  to  have  me  treat  you,"  said  his 
aunt,  "  as  if  you  were  a  little  child,  or  as  if  you  were  a  large  boy 
capable  of  taking  care  of  yourself?" 

''Why,  as  a  large  boy,"  said  John. 

''  So  I  thought,"  said  his  aunt,  ''and  accordingly  I  left  you  to 
find  out  your  own  blunders  yourself  We  all  make  blunders  until 
we  learn  to  be  careful,  and  to  look  out  Now,  if  you  are  treated 
like  a  little  child,  and  have  somebody  to  watch  over  you  all  the  time, 
and  save  you  from  paaking  blunders,  then  you  never  learn  to  be  care- 
ful. You  never  learn  -to  depend  upon  yourself  You  never  become 
a  man.  When  you  grow  up,  although  you  may  look  like  a  man,  you 
will  not  be  really  ona     You  Will  be  nothing  but  a  great  overgrown 


Here  John  and  Lucy  laughed  aleiid. 

"  How  far  did  you  get  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Margaret. 

"About  half  a  mile  I  think,"  said  John. 

"  Only  half  a  mile  !"  said  his  aunt,  "  what  a  pity  it  is  that  you 
did  not  get  further,  so  as  to  have  been  punished  a  little  more." 

John  and  Lucy  could  see  a  lurking  smile  on  their  aunt's  face  a.s 
she  said  this,  and  so  they  drove  on  laughing,  toward  the  kitchen  door 
of  the  house.  Here  they  got  a  basket,  nnd  then  set  out  on  their  ex- 
pedition again. 

When  they  had  gone  about  a  mile  on  tho  back  road  they  began  to 
come  to  the  farmers'  houses.     At  the  first  one  that  they  came  to 
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they  did  not  dare  to  stop,  because  of  a  great  dog  that  came  bark- 
ing at  the  gate  as  soon  as  he  saw  them  coming.  So  thej  drove 
directly  by. 

"I  don't  believe  that  they  have  got  any  eggs  to  sell  there,"  said 
Lucy,  "for  I  don't  see  any  hens." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  John,  "  and  besides,  people  that  keep  such  a  cross 
dog  as  that  don't  deserve  to  sell  their  eggs,  even  if  they  have  got 
some." 

At  the  next  house  there  was  no  gate  at  all.  The  fence  was  con- 
tinued all  along  in  front  of  the  buildings,  except  at  a  gap  near  a 
wood  pile,  and  the  gap  was  stopped  up  by  a  drag  that  had  been 
leaned  against  it.  There  were  two  or  three  hens  on  the  wood 
{)ile. 

"Here  are  some  hens,"  said  Lucy.  "We  had  better  inquire  at 
this  house." 

"  Well,"  said  John,  "  if  you  will  hold  the  reins  I  will  get  out  and 
go  in.  But  I'll  leave  the  basket  here  until  I  find  out  whether  they 
have  got  any  eggs  to  sell." 

So  John  climbed  over  the  fence  and  went  into  the  house.  He 
knocked  at  the  door  and  asked  a  woman  who  came,  if  they  had  any 
eggs  to  sell. 

"What  a  pity  it  is  that  you  did  not  come  day  before  yesterday," 
said  she.  "  We  had  two  dozen  or  more  then,  but  we  had  not  any 
thing  to  do  with  them,  and  so  we  have  set  a  couple  of  hens.  And 
now  we  have  not  any.  But  we  shall  have  some  more,  I  suppose,  in 
about  a  week." 

John   said   that  perhaps   his  aunt  might  want  some  more  in  the 
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course  of  a  week,  and  if  so  he  would  come  again.     So  he  came  back 
to  the  wagon  and  rode  on. 

The  next  farm-house  was  a  pretty  large  one,  but  although  there 
were  several  hens  and  chickens  about  the  yard,  the  woman  who  came 
to  the  door  said  that  they  had  no  eggs  to  spare.  "  The  family  is 
pretty  large,"  said  she,  ''and  we  use  all  the  eggs  that  the  hens 
lay. 

"Or  at  least  all  that  we  can  get  of  them,"  she  added,  "  for  we 
have  no  hen-yard  to  shut  our  hens  up  in,  and  they  steal  their  nests." 

So  the  children  went  away. 

They  began  now  to  be  a  little  discouraged. 

"  I  should  think,"  said  John,  "  that  Aunt  Margaret  would  keep 
hens  herself,  and  then  she  would  have  eggs  without  buying  them." 

"  I  should  think  so  too,"  said  Lucy. 

"  Only,"  said  John,  "  her  hen-yard  is  all  out  of  order.  The  hens 
would  get  through  the  open  places." 

"  Could  not  you  mend  the  open  places  for  her?"  asked  Lucy. 

"  I  don't  know  but  that  I  could,"  replied  John,  "  if  I  had  the 
narrow  pieces  to  nail  on." 

At  this  moment  the  children  saw  a  shoemaker's  shop  at  a  little 
distance  before  them  along  the  road.  There  was  a  small  house  by 
the  side  of  it.  Just  as  the  wagon  drove  up  opposite  to  the  shop,  a 
rooster  from  within  the  yard  flew  up  upon  the  fence,  clapped  his 
wings,  and  gave  a  loud  crow. 

"  That 's  a  good  sign,"  said  John. 

So  they  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  shop.     The  shoemaker  was  at 
work  on  his  bench,  near  the  windo^Y. 
20  '  I 
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The  shoemaker  thinks  ho  can  spare  two  dozen. 


John  asked  him  if  he  had  any  eggs  to  sell. 

"  How  many  do  you  want  ?"  asked  the  shoemaker. 

"  Three  dozen,"  said  John. 

''  No,"  said  the  shoemaker,  ''  I  don't  think  that  we  have  got  three 
dozen,  but  perhaps  we  could  spare  two  dozen." 

John  asked  the  price,  and  then  said  that  he  would  take  the  eggs  ; 
so  he  drove  the  wagon  up  to  the  post,  and  getting  out,  first  fastened 
the  horse,  and  then  asked  Lucy  if  she  wished  to  get  out. 

'•  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Lucy,  holding  out  her  arms. 

So  John  helped  her  to  get  down  from  the  wagon,  and  then  they 
all  together  went  through  a  little  gate  into  the  yard,  the  shoemaker 
himself  leading  the  way. 

They  walked  up  a,  pretty  little  path  which  led  toward  the  house. 
It  passed  near  a  well.  Just  beyond  was  a  small  gate  leading  into 
the  garden.  Lucy  could  see  flowers  growing  in  this  garden  by  look- 
ing through  the  fence,  which  was  an  open  one. 

The  shoemaker  led  the  way  into  a  shed,  and  there  opening  a  door, 
he  conducted  the  children  through  into  a  compartment  which  he  said 
was  the  hen-house.  By  the  side  of  the  door  within,  was  a  box  where 
the  eggs  were  kept  until  a  sufficient  number  had  accumulated  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  take  them  into  the  house.  There  were  eight 
eggs  in  this  box. 

The  shoemaker  took  these  eight  eggs  and  put  them  one  by  one 
carefully  into  the  basket ;  for  the  children  had  brought  the  basket 
with  them. 

"Now,"  said  he,  ''  we  '11  look  in  the  nests." 

So  he  lifted  up  a  long  lid  in  a  certain  part  of  the  hen-house,  and 
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there  the  children  saw  a  row  of  nests,  four  in  all,  with  two  or  three 
eggs  apiece  in  each.  Besides  these  four  there  were  two  nests  with 
hens  upon  them,  sitting.  These  hens  looked  up  anxiously,  when  they 
saw  so  many  strangers  coming,  and  uttered  a  low  clucking  sound. 

'•  Sit  still,  Lucy  and  Jane,"  said  the  shoemaker.  "  Nobody  is 
going  to  disturb  you." 

'•One  of  the  hens  is  named  Lucy,"  said  John  to  Lucy,  in  a 
whisper. 

The  shoemaker  took  out  the  spare  eggs  from  the  nests,  and  count- 
ing them,  found  that  there  were  five  in  all. 

''That  makes  one  dozen  and  one,"  said  the  shoemaker.  "We 
will  now  go  into  the  house,  and  see  if  we  can  find  the  other 
eleven." 

So  they  went  into  the  house.  The  shoemaker  ushered  the  children 
into  a  very  neat  and  pleasant-looking  bed-room,  or  sitting-room — for 
it  looked  like  a  sitting-room,  only  there  was  a  bed  in  it — and  gave 
them  seats  in  it.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  place.  There  was  a  pretty 
window  looking  out  into  the  yard — with  a  hop-vine  growing  up  out- 
side of  it. 

"  This  is  a  very  pretty  place,"  said  John. 

"Yes,"  said  Lucy;  "and  besides,  I  should  like  very  much  to 
have  a  hen  named  Lucy." 

"  Let  us  ask  Aunt  Margaret  to  buy  some  hens,"  said  John,  "  and 
then  we  can  name  the  prettiest  one  Lucy." 

"So  we  will,"  said  Lucy.  "We  will  do  it  as  soon  as  we  get 
home." 

The  shoemaker  now  came  in  with  a  bowl  full  of  eggs  in  his  hand, 
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and  proceeded  to  count  them  out  into  the  basket.  There  were  just 
eleven,  and  this  made  up  the  two  dozen.  John  then  paid  the  monej 
for  them,  according  to  the  price  that  the  shoemaker  had  asked. 

"  This  is  a  verj  pleasant  place  that  you  live  in,"  said  John. 

''  Do  you  think  so?"  said  the  shoemaker.  ''  Then  you  had  better 
run  about  the  yard  and  garden  a  little  while,  and  see  it,  before  you 
go  back." 

The  children  were  much  pleased  with  this  invitation,  and  very 
readily  accepted  it.  When  they  went  out,  they  set  the  basket  of 
eggs  down  upon  the  step,  and  went  to  take  a  ramble  about  the  yard 
and  garden.  They  saw  a  great  many  things  that  interested  them 
very  much.  There  was  a  martin-house  on  a  low  pole,  over  the  hen- 
yard,  and  they  watched  the  martins  for  some  time  that  were  flying 
about  it.  In  the  garden  were  a  number  of  beds,  with  things  grow- 
ing in  them  very  prettily,  and  some  borders  of  flowers.  In  one  cor- 
ner was  a  seat,  shaded  by  a  bower  made  of  poles,  and  covered  with 
morning  glories. 

After  walking  about  the  place  as  long  as  they  wished,  John  and 
Lucy  went  out  to  the  wagon.  They  bade  the  shoemaker  good-by 
through  the  open  window,  and  then  got  into  the  wagon  and  rode 
away. 

Lucy  held  the  basket  of  eggs  in  her  lap. 

''I  would  not  have  one  of  them  broken  on  any  account,"  said 
she. 

"  You  will  find  it  very  tiresome  to  hold  them  so  all  the  way 
home,"  said  John. 

"  No  matter,"  said  Lucy,  '■  I  would  rather  hold  them," 
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"John,"  said  Lucy,  after  a  little  while,  "how  long  does  it  take 
chickens  to  hatch  ?"' 

"About  two  weeks,"  said  John. 

"  And  how  many  eggs  can  one  hen  hatch?"  asked  Lucy. 

"  About  twelve,  I  believe,"  said  John. 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you  what  would  be  a  good  plan,"  said  Lucy.  "We 
could  buy  one  hen  for  Aunt  Margaret,  and  twelve  eggs  ;  and  then 
when  the  eggs  were  hatched,  she  would  have  twelve  hens  by  only 
buying  one." 

"True,"  said  John,  "  only  twelve  of  them  would  be  little  chickens." 

"  But  they  would  soon  grow,"  said  Lucy. 

"Yes,"  said  John,  "  only  they  would  need  some  care." 

"  But  you  and  I  could  take  care  of  them,"  said  Lucy.  "  We 
should  like  to  do  it.     I  would  come  and  feed  them  every  day." 

"  What  would  you  feed  them  with  ?"  said  John. 

"With  crumbs  of  bread,"  said  Lucy. 

"  But  I  believe  it  takes  nearly  a  year,"  said  John,  "  for  chickens 
to  grow  into  hens  big  enough  to  lay ;  and  it  would  take  a  great  deal 
of  bread  to  make  crumbs  enough  to  feed  them  for  a  year.  All  that 
bread  would  cost  as  much  as  it  would  to  buy  the  hens  themselves 
already  grown." 

"But,  John,"  said  Lucy,  "I  would  not  take  any  good  bread:  I 
would  only  take  the  pieces." 

"  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  pieces  enough  ?"  asked  John. 

"Yes,"  said  Lucy,  "I  should  think  so." 

"  We  will  ask  Aunt  Margaret  when  we  get  home,"  said  John. 
"I'll  tell  you  where  would  be  a  good  place  to  buy  them,"  said  John. 
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''Where?"  asked  Lucy. 

"At  that  house,"  replied  John,  "  where  the  people  said  that  they 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  eggs,  and  so,  had  let  two  hens 
begin  to  set." 

"So  it  would,"  said  Lucy.  "And  I  think  that  we  had  better 
stop  as  we  go  by,  and  see  if  they  would  sell  us  one  of  the  hens,  and 
what  they  would  ask  for  her." 

"And  for  all  her  eggs,  too,"  added  John. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucy. 

On  reflection  John  was  convinced  that  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
doing  that ;  and  so  when  they  reached  the  house  in  question,  they 
stopped. 

"  Now,"  said  John,  "  I  will  put  the  basket  down  in  the  bottom  of 
the  wagon,  so  that  you  can  hold  the  reins  while  I  go  in." 

This  arrangement  was  made,  and  John  went  in.  In  a  few  min- 
utes Lucy  saw  him  coming  out  with  a  countenance  so  beaming  that 
she  was  convinced  at  once  that  he  had  been  successful  in  his  ap- 
plication. 

"Yes."  said  he.  "Yes,  Lucy,  they  will  sell  us  either  of  the 
hens  and  all  the  eggs  under  them  for  thirty-seven  cents." 

''  How  much  is  that?"  said  Lucy. 

"  Three  shillings,"  said  John.     "  Three  York  shillings." 

"Only  three  shillings,"  said  Lucy.  "Then  Aunt  Margaret  will 
be  willing  that  we  should  buy  them,  I  know." 

The  children  got  the  eggs  home  safely ;  and  their  aunt  was  very 
much  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  expedition.  When  they  pro- 
posed to  her  the  plan  of  buying  a  hen,  and  rearing  a  brood  of 
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chickens,  she  said  that  she  was  afraid  that  that  plan  was  impracti- 
cable. 

''You  see,"  said  she,  "there  are  several  difficulties  in  the  way. 
In  the  first  place  my  hen-yard  is  out  of  order ;  and  I  can  not  spare 
Orlando  or  Michael  to  mend  it  now,  as  they  are  busy  with  more  im- 
portant work." 

"Why,  I  can  mend  it,"  said  John — "that  is,  I  could  if  I  only 
had  the  slats." 

"Ah,  there's  the  difficulty,"  said  his  aunt.  "You  don't  know 
where  to  get  the  slats — and  more  than  that,  you  don't  how  to  find 
out  how  to  get  them." 

"Yes,  aunt,"  said  John,  "  I  think  I  could  find  out." 

"Well" — said  his  aunt,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "perhaps  you 
could.  But  I  can't  help  you  about  it  myself.  If  you  can  contrive 
any  way  to  get  the  hen-yard  mended  all  up  well,  without  any  help 
from  me,  and  without  taking  Michael  or  Orlando's  time,  I  have  no 
objection. 

"  But  then,  there  is  another  difficulty,"  continued  Mrs.  Margaret. 
"  How  are  you  going  to  get  the  hen  home?" 

"I  don't  know" — said  John,  thoughtfully — "  I  did  not  think  of 
that." 

"You  see  I  could  not  spare  Orlando  very  well  to  go  and  help 
bring  her  home,"  continued  Mrs.  Margaret. 

"  But  suppose  that  I  could  find  out  how  to  do  it  myself,"  suggested 
John. 

"  Oh,  if  you  could  find  out  how  to  do  it  yourself,"  replied  his 
aunt,  "  of  course  I  have  no  objection." 
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"Then  if  I  can  find  out  how  to  mend  the  hen-yard,  and  how  to 
bring  home  the  hen,  and  do  it  all  myself,  then  Lucy  and  I  may  buy 
her." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Margaret,  "  I  am  very  willing  to  pay  the 
money,  provided  I  don't  have  any  trouble  about  the  business.''^ 

So  John  and  Lucy  went  out  from  the  presence  of  their  aunt,  highly 
pleased  with  the  permission  which  she  had  given  them. 

John  wisely  concluded  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  first  was  to 
ask  Michael's  advice.  Michael  told  him,  that  in  respect  to  sticks  of 
wood  to  mend  the  hen  house  with,  he  must  take  the  wagon  and  go  to 
the  mill  and  buy  laths. 

''  And  let  me  go  with  you,"  said  Lucy. 

"Then  for  bringing  home  the  hen,"  continued  Michael,  "you 
must  take  a  basket  and  put  her  into  it,  eggs  and  all,  and  then  tie  a 
cloth  over  the  top  of  it  to  keep  her  from  flying  out." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  John,  "that  will  be  an  excellent  plan." 

"Though  if  you  put  the  eggs  under  her,"  continued  Michael, 
"and  she  is  setting,  there  will  not  be  much  danger  that  she  will  fly 
out." 

"  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  tie  the  cloth  over,"  said  John,  "for 
the  sake  of  certainty." 

The  plans  thus  proposed  were  carried  successfully  into  eflfect. 
John  examined  the  hen-yard  carefully,  and  counted  the  places  where 
new  laths  were  required.  Then  one  day  he  took  the  wagon  and  rode 
with  Lucy  to  the  mill,  and  there  he  bought  a  sufficient  number  of 
laths  to  supply  the  places  of  those  that  were  wanting.  Then  he 
spent  half  a  day  in  nailing  them  on,     Lucy  assisted  him  by  handing 
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him  the  laths  and  the  nails  as  fast  as  he  required  them.  When  he 
had  finished  the  work  he  asked  Orlando  to  inspect  it,  to  see  that  it 
was  all  right." 

There  was  a  small  room  in  one  corner  of  the  shed,  communicating 
with  this  hen-yard,  where  the  hens  were  to  roost  at  night,  and  also 
to  lay  their  eggs.  There  were  boxes  for  nests.  John  looked  to  see 
if  these  nest  places  were  all  in  good  order,  and  also  the  perches. 

''It  is  true,"  he  said  to  Lucy,  "that  if  we  only  have  a  setting 
hen,  and  by-and-by  some  little  chickens,  we  shall  not  need  any  nests 
at  present,  nor  any  perches,  but  still  I  wish  to  have  the  hen-house 
all  in  perfect  order." 

When  the  repairs  and  inspections  were  finished,  John  and  Lucy 
took  the  wagon  that  very  afternoon,  and  went  out  back  to  buy  the 
hen.  Before  he  went  John  asked  Michael  how  he  should  contrive 
to  get  the  hen  into  the  basket.  He  anticipated  serious  objections  on 
the  part  of  the  hen,  and  perhaps  some  formidable  resistance,  against 
being  disturbed.  But  Michael  told  him  that  the  people  who  sold 
him  the  hen  would  put  her  into  the  basket  for  him.  They  would 
know  how,  he  said. 

John  found  that  this  was  the  case.  The  hen  seemed  extremely 
unwilling  to  be  disturbed,  and  she  resisted  the  attempt  to  move  her 
with  many  peckings  and  great  clamor.  As  soon,  however,  as  she 
found  herself  in  the  basket,  and  felt  that  all  her  eggs  were  under 
her,  she  became  immediately  quiet,  and  seemed  as  contented  as  she 
had  been  in  her  own  nest. 

It  happened,  however,  that  two  of  the  eggs  were  broken  in  the 
struggles  which  the  hen  made  against  being  removed. 
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''  That  is  a  great  pity,  Lucj,"  said  John,  ^'for  now  we  shall  lose 
two  of  our  chickens." 

"  We  can  give  you  two  other  eggs  if  jou  wish,"  said  the  woman 
who  sold  them  the  hen.  "  We  can  give  you  two  hen's  eggs  or  two 
duck's  eggs,  whichever  you  prefer." 

"And  if  we  take  duck's  eggs,"  asked  Lucy,  "shall  we  have  two 
little  ducks  or  two  little  chickens?" 

"Two  little  ducks,  of  course,"  said  John. 

"  Then,"  said  Lucy,  "  let  us  have  the  duck's  eggs  by  all  means." 

*' Yery  well,"  said  the  woman,  "  come  with  me." 

So  saying,  she  set  the  basket  down  upon  the  floor,  with  the  hen  in 
it,  and  prepared  to  go  out  of  the  hen  house. 

"  But  won't  our  hen  fly  away  ?"  asked  John. 

"No,"  said  the  woman.  "There's  no  fear  of  her  going  away 
from  her  eggs." 

So  the  woman  led  the  way  out  into  the  yard,  and  the  children  fol- 
lowed her.  They  went  round  behind  the  barn,  and  there  they  came 
to  a  place  where  there  was  a  little  brook,  and  a  pond  in  it  made  by 
a  dam.  There  were  some  ducks  and  ducklings  swimming  in  this 
pond.  Near  the  shore  of  it  was  a  small  duck  house,  the  top  of  which 
would  lift  up  like  a  lid.  The  woman  lifted  up  this  top  and  took  out 
two  eggs  from  a  nest  there  was  within,  and,  followed  by  the  children, 
she  carried  them  to  the  hen  house  and  put  them  in  the  basket. 

"  And  now,  have  you  got  any  place  for  your  ducklings  to  swim 
in  when  they  are  hatched?"  asked  the  woman. 

"  No,  we  have  not;  have  we  Lucy?"  said  John. 

"You  ought  to  have  some  water  for  them,"  replied  the  woman. 
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'^Ducklings  run  directly  to  the  water  the  moment  they  get  out  of 
the  shell." 

'•  And  chickens  too  ?"  asked  Lucy. 

'•  No,"  replied  the  woman.  "  Chickens  are  of  a  different  nature. 
They  are  afraid  of  the  water,  but  ducklings  love  it.  Is  not  there 
some  little  brook  about  your  house  where  they  could  go  and  swim?" 

"  There 's  the  river,"  said  John.     "  That  is  not  a  great  way  off." 

''  That  would  not  be  quite  safe  I'm  afraid,"  said  the  woman. 

"No,"  said  Lucy.  "The  river  is  too  deep.  They  would  get 
drowned." 

"  Ah,  no  !"  replied  the  woman.  "  That  is  not  the  danger.  Duck- 
lings never  get  drowned.  The  danger  is,  that  they  might  get  caught 
by  some  animal.  There  are  usually  a  variety  of  wild  animals  along 
the  banks  of  rivers,  such  as  minks,  otters,  water  rats,  and  mush- 
quashes,  and  they  are  terrible  enemies  to  ducklings  when  they  are 
young." 

"Then  we  must  make  a  little  pond  in  our  yard.  Lucy,"  said 
John. 

"Yes,"  said  the  woman.  "You  can  contrive  some  way  to  make 
a  little  pond  in  the  yard." 

"  Michael  will  tell  us  how,"  said  Lucy. 

So  this  was  settled. 

John,  then,  after  tying  the  cloth  over,  for  certainty  as  he  said, 
and  paying  the  price  agreed  upon,  for  his  purchase,  carried  the  bas- 
ket to  the  wagon.  Lucy  took  it  in  her  lap  when  they  got  in,  and 
held  it  all  the  way  home,  as  she  had  done  the  eggs.  When  they  got 
home  they  carried  it  into  the  hen-house,  and  there  they  transferred 
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the  lien  to  the  nest  which  thej  had  designated  for  her.  It  required 
some  resolution  to  do  this,  for  the  hen  resisted  strenuously,  but  at 
last  they  accomplished  it.  John  held  the  hen  while  Lucy  put  the 
eggs  into  the  nest.  When  the  eggs  were  all  arranged,  John  put  the 
hen  in  too,  and  she  immediately  nestled  down  upon  them,  and  seemed 
entirely  satisfied.  Then  John  and  Lucy  went  away  and  left  her,  as 
Lucy  said,  "to  her  hatching." 

That  night  when  John  read  his  resolution,  which  it  will  be  recol- 
lected related  to  being  diligent  in  school,  and  not  yielding  to  the 
temptation  to  whisper  and  play,  he  said, 

"  Well,  it  is  just  the  same  thing  for  me  to  see  to  it  that  Lucy  and 
I  are  diligent  in  our  study  hours,  as  it  is  not  to  play  at  school  in 
New  York,  and  I  will  keep  the  resolution  faithfully." 

The  next  morning,  in  looking  to  see  what  resolution  came  next,  he 
found  it  was  as  follows  : 

4.  I  am  going  to  try  to  improve  my  writing  as  much  as  I  can. 

'^'Ah,"  said  he,  "that  resolution  I  can  keep  here  too.  I'll  be 
very  careful  about  my  writing  every  day." 
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Picture  of  a  log  house.  Lucy  and  John  go  up  the  mountains. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ADVENTURE    ON   THE    MOUNTAINS. 

After  John  and  Luoy  had  been  some  time  in  Franklin,  they 
had  quite  a  remarkable  adventure  one  day  among  the  mountains. 
There  was  a  certain  road  called  the  pasture  road,  which  led  up  by  a 
winding  way  among  cliffs  and  hills  to  a  summer  pasture.  It  was  a 
very  pleasant  road  to  walk  up,  and  it  was  not  very  far.  By  this 
time  Lucy  had  learned  to  write  pretty  legibly,  and  as  her  aunt  re- 
quired that  all  her  requests  for  pleasures  and  indulgences  should  be 
in  writing,  John  gave  her  for  her  writing  lesson  that  morning,  the 
following 
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Their  petition.  The  kite.  Plans.  The  pressing  book. 

May  John  and  I  go  up  the  pastwe  road  this  afternoon? 

Mrs.  Margaret's  reply  to  this,  written  in  pencil  on  the  same  paper, 
was  that  the  children  might  go,  only  that  during  the  walk  they  must 
not  both  leave  the  road  far  enough  to  go  out  of  sight  of  it,  at  the 
same  time. 

The  reason  for  this  restriction  was  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
their  getting  lost.  Mrs.  Margaret  knew  that  if  they  both  were  to 
stray  away  from  the  road  into  the  thickets,  they  might  not  be  able 
to  find  their  way  back  again  to  it.  Her  first  idea  was  to  tell  them 
that  they  must  not  leave  the  road  at  all,  but  then  she  reflected  that 
they  would  wish  to  go  out  of  the  path  now  and  then  to  gather  flow- 
ers, or  to  follow  a  bird,  or  a  squirrel,  and  she  thought  that  there 
would  be  no  danger  in  this  if  they  did  not  both  go  away  together. 
So  she  arranged  it  as  stated  above. 

''I'll  take  my  kite  up,"  said  John.  ''  I  can  wind  the  tail  round 
and  round  the  kite,  and  that  will  make  it  easy  to  carry.  Then 
when  we  get  up  into  the  pasture  we  will  fly  it  from  the  top  of  some 
rock." 

''  And  I  will  take  my  pressing  book,"  said  Lucy,  ''  and  get  some 
flowers."  Lucy  had  an  apparatus  which  she  called  a  pressing  book, 
which  was  very  convenient  for  pressing  flowers.  It  consisted  of  an 
old  book-cover  with  all  the  leaves  of  the  book  taken  out,  and  their 
places  supplied  with  blotting-paper  leaves,  made  just  of  the  size  of 
the  original  leaves,  only,  of  course,  the  blotting-paper  leaves  were 
loose  and  separate  from  each  other.  The  flower  to  be  pressed  was  to 
be  placed  between  these  blotting-papers.     Paper  of  that  kind  is  better 
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How  the  pressing  book  was  made.  Operation  of  it. 

for  pressing  flowers,  because  it  absorbs  the  moisture  of  them  more 
readily  than  the  common  printed  paper  of  books.* 

For  the  pressing  of  her  flowers  after  she  had  placed  them  in  her 
book,  Lucy  had  two  thin  boards,  just  the  size  of  the  covers  of  the 
book,  to  place  outside  of  them,  one  on  each  side.  These  boards  were 
flat  on  the  side  toward  the  book,  but  they  were  rounded  somewhat  on 
the  other  side.  Then  there  was  a  small  leather  strap  that  went  round 
the  whole.  Lucy  would  put  this  strap  round  and  buckle  it  as  tight 
as  she  conveniently  could,  and,  to  make  it  tighter,  she  had  a  small 
wedge  that  she  could  crowd  in  between  the  strap  and  the  board  on 
one  side,  and  that  would  tighten  it  as  much  as  was  necessary.  In 
pressing  flowers  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  pressure  very 
great. 

John  made  this  pressing  apparatus  for  Lucy.  Such  a  one  is  very 
easily  made  by  any  person  of  common  ingenuity. 

So  Lucy  took  her  pressing  apparatus,  and  John  took  his  kite,  and 
together  they  went  up  the  pasture  road. 

Lucy  watched  along  the  side  of  the  road  for  flowers  to  press.  She 
carried  her  book,  with  the  blotting  leaves  in  it,  in  her  hand,  so  as  to 
have  it  convenient  to  put  her  flowers  in  when  she  should  find  them, 
and  the  rest  of  the  apparatus — the  two  boards,  the  strap,  and  the 
wedge — she  gave  to  John  to  carry  for  her  in  his  pocket. 

*  The  reason  why  printed  paper  will  not  absorb  moisture  so  well  is  because  it  is 
sized,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  covered  with  a  very  thin  coating  of  a  substance  some- 
what like  varnish,  which  prevents  the  moisture  from  penetrating.  Writing  paper 
is  sized  still  more  than  printing  paper,  and  writing  paper  is  consequently  the  worst 
of  all  kinds  for  pressing  flowers.     It  will  scarcely  absorb  the  moisture  of  them  at  all. 
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The  best  flowers  to  press.  Lucy  begins.  John's  advice. 

''  I  shall  not  want  them,"  she  said,  "  until  we  get  up  to  the  rocks, 
where  I  shall  sit  down  to  press  mj  flowers." 

"  Choose  the  smallest  and  most  delicate  flowers  that  you  can  find," 
said  John.  "  They  are  the  best  to  press.  The  large  ones  are  too 
thick  and  clumsy."  The  first  flower  which  Lucy  found  was  a  little 
blue  bell-shaped  flower.  It  grew  from  under  a  rock  high  up  a 
bank.     John  climbed  up  and  gathered  it  for  her. 

"That  is  a  small  and  delicate  flower,"  said  she.  "  I'm  sure." 

"Yes,"  said  John.  "  But  I'm  afraid  it  will  not  press  very  well, 
at  least  I'm  afraid  it  will  fade.  Anna  told  me  that  blue  flowers 
were  very  apt  to  fade." 

Almost  all  that  John  knew  about  pressing  flowers  he  had  learned 
from  Anna. 

Lucy  was  desirous  of  stopping  on  the  spot  to  put  the  blue  flower 
into  her  book,  but  John  told  her  that  it  would  be  better  to  carry  it 
in  her  hand,  with  the  others  that  she  might  gather,  like  a  bouquet, 
and  then  put  all  into  the  book  when  she  should  come  to  the  place  to 
sit  down." 

"  But  I  am  afraid  that  they  will  wilt,"  said  Lucy. 

"  It  will  be  better  if  they  do,"  said  John.  "  Anna  told  me  that 
they  could  manage  a  flower  better,  in  spreading  out  the  leaves  and 
laying  it  down  flat,  when  it  was  just  beginning  to  wilt  than  when  it 
was  just  gathered." 

So  Lucy  carried  her  flowers  in  her  hand,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  walk  up  the  road,  she  added  a  number  of  other  flowers  to  it, 
and  also  sprigs  of  grass  of  various  kinds,  until  she  had  quite  a 
bouquet. 

26  K 
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How  they  managed  in  flying  their  kite. 


At  last  they  got  as  far  up  the  pasture  as  they  wished  to  go,  and 
John  said  it  was  time  to  stop. 

''  Now,  Lucy,"  said  John,  "  if  you  will  help  me  get  the  kite  up  in 
the  air,  then  I  will  help  you  about  your  flowers." 

"  But  who  will  hold  the  kite  for  you  ?"  said  Lucy. 

'^  Oh,  I  will  tie  the  end  of  the  twine  to  some  little  tree,"  said 
Johnny. 

This  plan  was  carried  into  effect.  Lucy  held  the  kite,  and  started 
it  for  John,  while  he  ran  with  the  other  end  of  the  string  to  make  it 
go  up.  The  first  attempt  failed,  but  the  second  succeeded  very  well. 
As  soon  as  the  kite  had  ascended  high  enough  to  begin  to  pull  pretty 
hard  upon  the  string,  as  John  held  it  in  his  hand,  he  stopped  run- 
ning, and  began  to  let  out  the  string  as  fast  as  he  felt  that  the  kite 
would  bear  it.     At  length  all  the  string  was  out. 

John  then  looked  around  among  the  rocks  until  he  found  one  with 
a  flat  top,  where  there  was  a  convenient  place  for  him  and  Lucy  to 
stand.  It  happened  that  there  were  some  trees  growing  by  the  side 
of  this  rock,  and  these  trees,  besides  making  the  top  of  the  rock 
shady,  furnished  John  with  an  opportunity  to  tie  the  end  of  his 
twine. 

So  they  ascended  the  rock.  John  went  up  first,  carefully  carry- 
ing the  end  of  his  twine,  and  watching  the  kite  all  the  time.  When 
he  had  reached  the  top  safely,  he  fastened  the  end  of  the  kite  twine 
to  a  branch  of  one  of  the  trees,  and  went  down  to  help  Lucy  up. 

Thus  John  assisted  Lucy  up  quite  easily,  and  when  she  was  once 
on  the  top,  she  seemed  greatly  pleased. 

"  What  a  pleasant  place  it  is  !"  said  she. 
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Lucy  requires  a  sheltered  place  to  arrange  her  flowers. 

''  Yes,"  said  John,  ''it  is  just  the  place  both  for  me  to  flj  my 
kite,  and  for  you  to  press  your  flowers." 

In  respect  to  the  latter  point,  however,  John  found  that  he  was 
mistaken,  for  there  was  a  gentle  breeze  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  and 
when  Lucy  opened  her  book  to  put  her  floAvers  in  it,  she  soon  found 
them  all  blowing  away. 

"I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do,"  said  John.  "  I  will  go  down 
and  find  a  sheltered  place  behind  the  rock,  where  you  can  put  your 
flowers  into  your  book  without  any  trouble." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucy  ;  "  only  I  can  see  all  about  a  great  deal  better 
here." 

"  Ah,  but  you  will  not  have  to  stay  long  down  behind  the  rocks," 
said  John.  "  Besides^  I  will  keep  watch  up  here,  and  if  any  thing 
comes  in  sight,  I  will  tell  you." 

Lucy  was  contented  with  this  promise,  and  John  went  down  be- 
hind the  rocks  to  find  a  sheltered  place. 

"We  must  goon  the  side  where  the  kite  is,"  said  John ;  "for 
the  wind  of  course  blows  that  way,  and  that  will  be  the  sheltered 
side." 

"  Then  I  can  see  the  kite  all  the  time,"  said  Lucy. 

"Yes,"  replied  John,  "that  is  lucky,  is  n't  it?" 

They  found  a  place  under  the  rock  that  was  entirely  sheltered 
from  the  wind,  and  where  there  were  two  flat  stones,  one  to  serve  as 
a  seat  for  Lucy  to  sit  on,  and  the  other  to  put  her  flowers  upon 
while  she  was  doing  her  work.  She  held  the  pressing-book  in  her 
lap. 

"  You  need  not  be  very  particular,"  said  John,  "  bow  you  put 
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John  sees  a  bird.  Some  children.  Large  boy. 

them  in  the  first  time,  for  after  they  have  been  in  press  an  hour  or 
two,  you  will  look  them  all  over,  and  arrange  them  finally  in  the 
shape  in  which  you  wish  them  to  dry.'' 

So  saying,  John  left  Lucy  to  her  work,  and  went  back  to  the  top 
of  the  rock  again,  to  attend  to  his  kite. 

''  Don't  forget,"  said  Lucy,  "  to  tell  me  what  you  see." 

"  No,"  said  John.  "I  see  now  a  large  bird  flying  through  the 
air." 

"  Oh,  let  me  come  up  on  the  rock  and  see  him,  too,"  said  Lucy. 

"  No,"  said  John;  "  you  will  see  him  where  you  are  in  a  min- 
ute.    He  is  flying  toward  the  part  of  the  sky  where  the  kite  is." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Lucy  ;  "  I  see  him  now.  Do  you  suppose  it  is 
an  eagle?" 

"  No,"  said  John.     ''  I  rather  think  it  is  some  kind  of  a  hawk." 

''If  it  is  a  hen-hawk,"  said  Lucy,  " he  need  not  think  he  is  gomg 
to  get  any  of  my  chickens  when  they  are  hatched." 

"Now,"  said  John,  "I  see  two  children  in  a  mowing  field.  I 
can  see  their  heads  over  the  top  of  the  fence." 

"  What  are  they  doing  ?"  asked  Lucy. 

''  I  don't  know,"  said  John.  "  They  seem  to  be  looking  about  in 
the  grass.     Perhaps  they  are  gathering  strawberries. 

"  One  of  the  children  is  a  girl,"  continued  John,  "  and  the  other 
is  a  boy.     The  boy  is  the  biggest,  but  they  are  both  rather  small." 

"I  hope  they  will  stay  there  till  I  come  up,"  said  Lucy,  "for  I 
want  to  see  them." 

"  Now,"  said  John,  "  I  see  a  large  boy  down  in  the  pasture." 

"How  large  is  he?"  asked  Lucy. 
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The  children  wonder  what  the  large  boy  is  doing. 

"  He  is  as  large  as  I  am,"  said  John.     "  He  is  a  good  large  boj." 

"What  is  he  doing?"  asked  Lucy. 

"He  is  stopping,"  said  John.      " He  is  looking  up  into  a  tree, 
think  he  sees  something." 

"  Now,"  said  John,  after  a  short  pause,  "  he  is  picking  up  stones 
and  throwing  them  up  into  the  tree.  I  think  there  must  be  some- 
thing up  there  he  is  trying  to  hit." 

"What  do  you  think  it  can  be  ?"  asked  Lucy. 

"  It  may  be  a  bird — or  else  a  squirrel,"  said  John. 

"If  it  was  a  bird,"  said  Lucy,  "  it  would  fly  away." 

"  Yes,"  said  John,  "  so  I  think  it  must  be  a  squirrel." 

"  Perhaps  there  are  some  nuts  that  he  sees,"  suggested  Lucy. 

"  No,"  replied  John,  "  there  are  no  nuts  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  nuts  are  not  ripe  till  late  in  the  fall." 

"  Then  it  must  be  a  squirrel,"  said  Lucy,  "  and  I  don't  think  the 
boy  ought  to  throw  stones  at  it." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  said  John. 

"Ah!"  said  John,  after  another  short  pause,  "now  the  two  chil- 
dren in  the  mowing  field  are  coming  toward  the  fence.  Now  they 
are  climbing  over.  They  have  been  gathering  strawberries,  I  am 
almost  sure,  because  they  have  got  a  basket,  and  it  seems  full.  The 
girl  has  got  over,  and  now  she  is  holding  the  basket  while  the  boy  is 
getting  over." 

"Let  me  come  up  and  see,"  said  Lucy.  "Besides,  I  have  got 
my  flowers  all  arranged  now — all  that  I  wish  to  keep." 

"  Then,"  said  John,  "  I  will  come  down  and  help  you  up." 

So  John  went  down,   and  taking  Lucy's  book  in  one  hand,  ho 
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The  children  come  Avith  their  basket.  They  are  afraid  of  Tom  Gromer. 

led  her  with  the  other,  and  thus  brought  her  back  again  up  the  rock. 
Lucy  immediately  asked  where  the  two  children  were,  and  John 
pointed  them  out  to  her. 

The  children,  after  getting  over  the  fence,  came  on  along  the  pas- 
ture, bringing  their  basket  with  them  very  carefully.  The  boy 
seemed  to  be  about  seven  years  old,  and  the  girl  was  not  more  than 
five.  The  other  boy,  the  one  who  had  been  throwing  stones  into  the 
tree,  was  coming  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw 
these  two  children,  he  called  out  to  them. 

'^ Halloo,  Joey!'' 

''Oh,  dear  me!"  said  Joey,  turning  to  his  sister,  and  speaking 
in  an  undertone.  "Here  comes  Tom  Gromer,  and  how  sorry  I 
am!" 

Although  Joey  spoke  in  an  undertone  in  saying  this  to  his  sister, 
John  and  Lucy  could  hear  him,  for  the  two  children  were  not  very 
far  from  the  rock. 

''  I  wonder  what  he  is  sorry  for?"  asked  Lucy,  in  a  whisper. 

''I  think,"  replied  John,  "it  must  be  because  Tom  Gromer  is  a 
bad  boy." 

The  supposition  which  John  was  thus  led  to  make  in  respect  to 
Tom  Gromer's  character  was  soon  confirmed.  He  advanced  toward 
the  children  and  demanded  in  an  imperious  voice,  what  they  had  got 
in  their  basket. 

Joey  answered,  meekly,  "Strawberries." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Tom,  "  and  you  have  been  getting  them  in 
my  father's  field." 

"  No,"  said  Joey,  "  we  have  not  been  in  your  father's  field  at  all. 
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Tom  begins  a  quarrel  with  the  children.  John  runs  down  to  interpose. 

AVe  got  them  just  over  the  fence,  and  that  is  in  Squire  Howland's 
field." 

'-  Well,  if  it  is,"  said  Tom,  '^  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  the  straw- 
berries in  his  field  as  you  have ;  so  you  must  give  me  some  of  them." 

So  saying,  he  advanced  toward  Joey,  as  if  to  take  the  strawber- 
ries. 

"  No,"  said  Joey,  holding  his  basket  behind  him. 

''Yes,"  said  Tom.     "  Give  your  basket  to  me." 

'•  Wait  here  a  moment,  Lucy.     I  must  go  down  and  help  Joey." 

So  saying,  John  jumped  down  from  the  rocks,  and  began  to  run 
toward  the  place  where  Tom  Gromer  and  Joey  were  standing.  Hear- 
ing the  sound  that  his  footsteps  made,  both  Tom  and  Joey  looked 
round.  The  instant  that  Tom  saw  that  somebody  was  coming,  he 
immediately  seemed  to  abandon  his  plan  of  robbing  Joey  of  his 
strawberries,  and  began  to  retreat. 

There  was  no  need  of  his  retreating,  so  far  as  any  danger  to  him- 
self was  concerned,  for  he  was  a  considerably  older  and  stronger 
boy  than  John  was,  and  therefore  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him. 
Besides,  John,  in  running  down  toward  the  scene  of  the  difficulty, 
had  no  intention  whatever  of  resorting  to  any  violence.  All  that  he 
designed  was  to  discourage  the  violence  of  Tom,  by  his  presence,  and 
by  taking  Joey's  part  in  any  discussion  that  might  arise. 

But  the  Bible  says,  ''  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth,"  and 
in  general,  bad  men  are  very  easily  driven  away  from  the  commis- 
sion of  crime,  by  the  interposition  of  others — their  consciences  being 
against  them.  As  soon  as  Tom  Gromer  saw  another  boy  coming,  he 
was  afraid.     He  first  withdrew  his  hand,  which  had  been  extended 
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Click  heard.  Joey  is  struck  with  a  stone  and  wounded. 

to  take  the  basket  away  from  Joey,  and  then  began  to  fall  back — 
keeping  his  eyes  all  the  time  fixed  upon  John.  As  he  saw  that 
John  continued  to  advance  rapidly,  and  with  a  resolute  and  manly 
air,  he  turned  and  hurried  away  down  the  hill.  When,  at  length, 
he  had  reached  a  safe  distance  he  stopped. 

John  advanced  to  the  place  where  Joey  and  his  sister  were  stand- 
ing. 

"  He  did  not  take  away  any  of  your  strawberries,  did  he?"  asked 
John. 

"  No,"  said  Joey — "  but  he  would  have  taken  them  all  away  from 
me  if  you  had  not  come." 

Just  at  this  moment  a  sharp  click  was  heard  on  a  neighboring 
rock,  followed  by  a  noise  among  the  bushes  near.  It  was  a  stone 
which  Tom  Gromer  had  thrown  at  the  group,  but  which,  instead  of 
striking  them,  had  fallen  upon  a  rock  near. 

The  children  looked  toward  Tom,  and  saw  that  he  was  in  the  act 
of  picking  up  another  stone.  In  a  moment  more,  he  threw  the  stone 
with  great  force.  It  struck  upon  the  path  just  below  where  John 
and  Joey  were  standing.  John  jumped  out  of  the  way,  but  Joey, 
either  being  less  active  than  John,  or  being  embarrassed  by  his  bas- 
ket, was  not  quick  enough.  The  stone  struck  him  on  the  ankle. 
He  immediately  sunk  down  upon  the  ground,  and  screamed  aloud 
with  pain  and  terror. 

His  sister  too  began  to  cry.  Tom,  as  soon  as  he  saw  what  he  had 
done,  turned  and  ran  down  the  hill  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  and  was 
soon  lost  to  view  at  a  place  where  the  path  entered  a  thicket. 

In  the  mean  time  John  had  run  to  Joey,  and  began  to  try  to  lift 
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him  up  ;  but  he  found  that  he  could  not  stand.  Joey  very  soon, 
however,  ceased  to  cry ;  and  he  seemed  resolved  to  bear  the  pain  of 
the  wound  that  he  had  received,  like  a  man  ;  though  it  was  evident 
that  the  wound  was  a  somewhat  serious  one,  for  the  flesh  on  the  side 
of  his  ankle,  where  the  stone  had  struck  it,  was  deeply  cut,  and  the 
blood  was  flowing  freely. 

John  turned  to  Lucy,  and  beckoned  to  her,  calling  out  at  the  same 
time, 

"  Lucy,  come  here  !" 

Lucy  immediately  came  running  down  from  the  rock. 

"Lucy,"  said  John,  as  soon  as  Lucy  had  come  near,  ''the  first 
thing  that  we  must  do  is  to  make  a  bandage,  and  bandage  up  this 
boy's  foot.     Have  you  got  any  pins  ?" 

Lucy  immediately  pulled  a  small  pincushion  from  her  pocket.  It 
was  well  stocked  with  pins.  John  then  took  a  cotton  cloth,  which 
had  been  tied  over  the  top  of  the  strawberry  basket  to  keep  the 
strawberries  from  falling  out,  and,  tearing  it  to  strips,  he  gave  the 
strips  to  Lucy  to  be  pinned  together,  end  to  end,  to  form  a  bandage. 
He  then  contrived  to  get  Joey  to  the  side  of  a  little  brook  near  by, 
and  there  he  washed  the  wounded  foot,  and  afterward  continued  bath- 
ing it  until  it  nearly  ceased  bleeding.  Then  he  bandaged  it  up 
nicely,  fastening  the  end  of  the  bandage  securely  with  pins. 

"  Now,  Lucy,"  said  he,  ''  the  question  is  how  to  get  him  home." 

"  I  can  walk,"  said  Joey.  "  I  feel  a  great  deal  better  since  you 
have  done  up  my  foot." 

So  Joey  attempted  to  rise,  with  a  view  of  showing  John  and 
Lucy  how  well  he  could  walk,  but  the  moment  that  he  rested  his 
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weight  on  the  wounded  foot,  he  sank  down  again  at  once,  apparently 
in  great  pain. 

"No,  Lucy,"  said  John,  ''  he  can  not  walk.  I  must  contrive 
some  way  to  make  him  a  litter." 

So  John  went  into  the  thicket  near,  and,  by  great  labor,  cut  down 
two  long  poles  for  the  side-pieces  of  his  litter.  He  then  cut  some 
cross-pieces,  and  lashed  them  to  their  places  by  means  of  pieces  of 
his  kite-twine.  On  this  frame  he  made  a  bed  of  bushes  and  brake- 
leaves,  and  then  putting  Joey  on  it,  he  commenced  dragging  him 
down  the  hill.  The  form  of  the  litter,  and  the  manner  in  which 
John  conveyed  Joey  down  the  path  upon  it,  are  shown  in  the  en- 
graving.    Lucy  carried  the  kite  and  what  was  left  of  the  string. 

John  found  it  quite  hard  work  to  get  his  patient  down  the  road  on 
such  a  litter.  He  was  obliged  to  stop  often  to  rest.  Lucy  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  help  him,  but  there  was  no  way  that  she  could 
help  him,  otherwise  than  by  carrying  the  kite.  Instead  of  going 
directly  toward  his  Aunt  Margaret's,  John  turned  off,  when  he  got 
out  of  the  pasture,  into  a  little  lane  which  led  to  the  house  where 
Joey  lived.  When  they  got  pretty  near  the  house,  Joey's  little 
sister  ran  forward  to  tell  his  mother  that  they  were  coming. 

Joey's  mother  was  at  first  very  much  frightened,  though  she 
seemed  exceedingly  grateful  to  John  and  Lucy  for  taking  such  good 
care  of  her  boy.  Joey  was  confined  to  his  bed  a  day  or  two  ;  and 
then  he  gradually  got  well.  Tom  Gromer  was  taken  up  by  the  of- 
ficers, and  would  have  been  punished,  had  not  his  father  said  that  he 
had  been  intending  to  send  him  to  sea,  and  that  if  they  would  re- 
lease him,  .he  would  send  him  to  sea  immediately,  and  the  village 
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would  not  be  troubled  with  him  any  more.     To  this  they  consented, 
and  Tom  was  sent  away. 

John  and  Lucy  remained  some  months  at  Franklin ;  and  they  had 
a  great  variety  of  interesting  and  amusing  adventures  there,  which 
there  is  not  space  to  describe  in  this  volume.  In  the  course  of  this 
time  the  hen  hatched  out  a  fine  brood  of  chickens.  John  and  Lucy 
took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  feeding  them ;  and  before  the  end  of 
the  summer,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  grow  quite  large. 
Of  course,  however,  they  were  not  large  enough  to  lay  any  eggs ; 
and  so,  John  and  Lucy  were  sent  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  to  buy  eggs  of  the  farmers.  They  .soon  learned  where  the 
best  places  were  to  get  them ;  but  of  all  the  places  that  they  went 
to,  they  thought  they  liked  the  shoemaker's  the  best. 

When  the  term  of  the  hatching  drew  toward  the  close,  the  chief 
interest  which  Lucy  felt  in  the  result,  was,  to  see  the  little  ducklings 
that  were  to  come  from  the  duck's  eggs, 

'•'And  I  think,"  she  said  to  John,  as  they  were  sitting  together 
one  day  on  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  hen-house,  "that  you 
had  better  make  a  little  pond  for  them  now,  so  as  to  have  it  all 
ready." 

"Yes,"  said  John,  "  I  think  that  will  be  a  very  good  plan." 

"The  farmer's  wife,"  continued  Lucy,  "told  us  that  the  duck- 
lings ran  at  once  to  the  water,  as  soon  as  they  were  hatched ;  and 
they  won't  like  to  wait  for  a  pond  to  be  made." 

"  No,"  said  John,  "  and  so  I  will  make  the  pond  for  them  imme- 
diatelv." 
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John  concluded  to  consult  Orlando,  on  the  proper  mode  of  con- 
structing his  pond. 

"How  did  jou  propose  to  make  it?"  asked  Orlando. 

"Why,  I  thought  I  would  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,"  said  John, 
"  pretty  large,  but  not  very  deep,  and  then  pour  some  water  in." 

"Hoh!"  said  Orlando,  "the  water  in  that  case  would  soak  all 
away  immediately.  And  w^hile  it  remained,  it  would  be  mixed  up 
with  the  ground  so  as  to  make  nothing  but  a  mud-puddle." 

"  Then  I  would  not  do  it  so,  Johnny,"  said  Lucy,  "  for  I  should 
not  like  to  see  such  nice  little  ducklings  as  those  are  going  to  be, 
swimming  in  a  mud-puddle." 

"  Then  how  would  you  make  it,  Orlando  ?"  asked  John. 

"Have  not  you  got  a  box  ?"  asked  Orlando — "  some  sort  of  broad 
and  shallow  box  ?" 

"  No,"  said  John;  "  but  perhaps  I  can  find  one  among  the  boxes 
behind  the  barn." 

"  Find  a  broad  shallow  box,"  said  Orlando,  "  and  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground  large  enough  to  set  the  box  in.  You  must  fill  up  all  the 
cracks  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  along  the  line  of  the  sides,  with 
tallowed  rags.  You  must  drive  in  the  rags  with  a  wooden  wedge, 
by  means  of  a  hammer  or  a  mallet.'' 

"  That  I  can  do,"  said  John. 

"  But  there  is  one  difficulty,"  added  Orlando. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  asked  John. 

"Why,  if  you  don't  take  care,"  said  Orlando,  "when  you  are 
driving  in  the  rags  by  means  of  the  wedges,  you  '11  drive  the  boards 
of  the  box  off," 
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"  Ah  !  but  I'll  drive  gently,"  said  John. 

''  Then  there  will  be  some  danger,"  said  Orlando,  "  that  you  will 
not  fill  the  cracks  up  well,  and  your  pond  will  leak.  The  best  way 
will  be  to  put  extra  nails  into  your  box  all  around,  so  as  to  make  it 
very  strong  before  you  begin  to  calk  it." 

"  To  calk  it?"  said  Lucy  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Orlando.  ''  Filling  up  the  cracks  in  any  thing  in 
that  way  is  called  calking  it." 

John  succeeded  in  making  his  pond  very  well  under  the  instructions 
which  he  had  thus  received  from  Orlando.  It  is  true,  he  could  not 
find  any  box  ready  made,  which  answered  his  purpose ;  and  so  he 
made  one.  Orlando  told  him  that  he  could  make  one  without  any 
difficulty.  He  first  found  a  wide  board  about  eight  feet  long, 
which  he  took  for  the  bottom  of  his  box.  Then  he  found  some 
narrow  strips — they  were  about  three  or  four  inches  wide — and 
these  he  nailed  across  the  end  and  along  the  sides  of  the  bot- 
tom board,  having  previously  sawed  the  pieces  ofi"  of  the  proper 
length. 

He  then  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  long  enough,  and  wide  enough, 
and  deep  enough,  to  hold  this  box.  In  order  to  have  the  hole  of  the 
right  size,  he  laid  his  box  down  in  the  place  where  he  had  determined 
to  have  his  pond,  and  marked  the  shape  and  size  of  it  upon  the 
ground. 

"  There  !"  said  he  to  Lucy.  ''  If  I  dig  that  out  exactly  so,  the 
box  will  just  fit  into  the  place." 

John  dug  the  hole,  and  after  calking  the  box  carefully,  he  put 
it  in,  and  then  leveled  the  ground  along  the  sides  of  it.     He  did 
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not  pour  any  water  in  until  the  chickens  and  ducklings  were  hatched. 
When  the  time  came  he  and  Lucy  filled  the  box,  bringing  water  to 
the  place,  in  pails,  from  the  pump. 

Thej  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  pond  held  water  very 
well.  The  ducklings,  on  the  very  day  in  which  they  were  hatched, 
ran  directly  into  it,  and  Lucy  and  John  had  a  great  deal  of  enjoy- 
ment from  witnessing  their  gambols  in  the  water. 

The  chickens  never  went  into  the  pond.  They  seemed  on  the 
other  hand  very  much  afraid  of  it. 

In  about  three  weeks  after  John  and  Lucy  went  to  Franklin,  their 
sister  Anne  came  there  from  Boston.  The  children  were  extremely 
glad  to  see  her ;  and  they  took  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  showing 
her  the  various  places  and  objects  of  interest  which  ,they  had  discov- 
ered or  were  conversant  with.  They  showed  her  the  hen  and 
chickens,  and  the  hen-yard  which  John  and  Lucy  had  mended  ;  and 
John  showed  her  the  stones  in  Michael's  wall  that  he  had  dug,  or 
helped  to  dig,  out  of  the  ground.  The  one  which  he  had  got  out  all 
by  himself  he  considered  in  an  especial  sense  his  stone.  Michael,  at 
his  request,  had  put  it  into  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  wall,  with  a 
smooth  side  out ;  and  John  had  marked  this  side  with  the  initials  of 
his  name,  J.  T.  He  had  marked  these  letters  with  some  black  paint 
which  he  found  in  a  little  jar  on  a  shelf  in  the  shop. 

The  letters  on  the  rock  were  remarkably  well  formed.  Anna 
wondered  very  much,  when  she  came  to  see  them,  how  John  could 
have  made  such  good  letters.  The  truth  was,  that  he  cut  the  forms 
out  from  the  printed  letters  of  a  great  show  bill ;  and  then,  laying 
the  paper  down  upon  the  stone,  he  painted  the  space  on  the  rock 
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which  was  left  uncovered,  where  he  had  cut  out  the  letters.     In  this 
way  he  got  the  forms  of  them  very  correct. 

During  all  the  summer  John  continued  to  read  one  of  his  resolu- 
tions every  night ;  and  the  efforts  that  he  made  to  keep  them,  not 
only  caused  him  to  be  a  great  source  of  comfort  and  pleasure  to 
all  around  him,  but  filled  his  own  heart  with  continual  peace  and 

joy- 


THE     END. 
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